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(Concluded  from  puge  202. ) 

The  perserutioiw  which  Freemasonry  encounter- 1 
ed  were  hitherto  confined  to  the  continent.  The 
tide  of  religious  frenzy,  however,  now  rolled  to  the 
shores  of  Brit.tin.  In  the  year  1745,  the  Associate 
Synod,  coDsistiiiK  of  a  few  bijjotted  dissenters,  at¬ 
tempted  to  disturb  ttie  petce  of  the  fraternity ;  and 
had  they  been  possessed  of  half  tlie  po'.s’er  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  or  the  council  of  Herne,  their  pro 
ceedinKs,  prompted  by  equal  fanaticism,  would  have 
been  marked  with  the  same  severity;  but,  fortu¬ 
nately  for  the  order,  their  power  extended  only  to 
the  spiritual  concerns  of  those  delinquents,  who 
were  of  the  same  sect  of  themselves.  Inthebe(;in- 
ninx  of  the  year  174o,  an  overture  was  laid  before 
the  synod  of  Stirling,  statinq  that  many  improper 
thiiiqs  were  performed  at  tue  initiation  of  M.tsons, 
and  requesting  that  the  synod  would  consider,  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  the  members  of  that  order  were  entitled  to 
partake  in  the  ordinances  of  religion.  The  syi.od 
remitted  this  overture  to  all  the  kirk-sessions  und-  r 
their  inspection, allowing  them  to  a'  t  as  they  thoujr  t 
proper.  In  iTo-S,  however,  they  ippointed  all  thei 
kirk-sessions  to  examine  every  person  who  was  sus 
pectedto  be  a  Freemason,  and  to  demand  inexplicit 
answer  to  any  question  whieh  they  might  ask,  con 
cerning  the  administration  of  the  Mason  oath.  lu 
the  course  of  these  examinations,  the  kirk  session 
discovered,  (for  they  seem  hitherto  to  have  been  ig¬ 
norant  of  it,)  that  moll,  who  were  not  architects, 
were  admitted  into  the  order.  On  this  account  the 
synod,  in  the  year  1757,  thought  it  necessary  to  adopt 
stricter  measures.  They  drew  up  a  list  of  foolish 
questions,  which  they  appointed  every  kirk-session 
to  put  to  those  under  their  charge.  These  questions 
related  to  what  they  thought  were  the  ceremonies 
of  Freemasonry;  and  those  who  refused  to  answer 
them  were  debarred  from  religious  ordinances.  The 
object  of  these  proceedings  was  not,  certainly,  as  is 
pretended,  to  make  tlio  abettors  of  the  Associate 
Synod  more  holy  and  upright,  by  det.iching  them 
from  the  fraternity.  This  could  have  been  effected 
without  that  species  of  ox  imination  which  they  aii- 
tho  ised.  The  church  of  Home  were  contented  with 
dispersing  the  fraternity,  and  receiving  its  repentant 
members  into  their  communion.  The  council  of 
Berne  went  no  farther  than  abolishing  the  society, 
and  compelling  the  brethren  to  renounce  their  en¬ 
gagements,  lest  these  should  be  inconsistent  witli 
the  duties  of  citizens.  But  a  synod  of  Scotish  dis¬ 
senters,  who  cannot  imitate,  in  these  points,  mutt, 
forsooth,  outstrip  them  in  another.  They  must  com¬ 
pel  the  Freemasons  of  their  congregation  to  give 
them  an  account  of  those  mysteries  and  ceremonies, 
which  their  avarice  and  fe»r  hinder  them  from  ob¬ 
taining  by  reguhir  initiation.  And  what,  pray,  be¬ 
comes  of  those  perjured  men  from  whom  such  infor- 
m.itiun  is  obtained?  They  at-e  promised  admisaion 
into  the  ordinances  of  religion, -.'s  if  they  were  non 
purified  beings,  from  whom  something  worse  ih.iu  a 
demoniac  had  been  ejected.  The  iriminality,  may 
we  not  fay,  the  villany  of  such  proceedings,  should 
he  held  up  to  the  ridicule  and  detestation  of  the  pub 
lie*, 


*It  i«  rcniarkublr  that  the  (irand  Lodge  of  Scotland  did  not 
dei.",n  to  take  the  mnalleiit  notice  of  these  procet  dings.  A  pa- 
I>er.  however,  entitled  .In  Impartial  Hxamiiialion  of  the  Act  rC 
the  \5«oriate  .•>yiiod.  written  with  great  liuiooiir,  and  arotene*. 
of  reasoning,  apprnred  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  IT.*)?. — 
The  Act  of  ofthc  .VsKociate  Synod  was  published  in  the  Scots 
•Mag.izine  for  the  same  vear. 
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Notwithstanding  these  persecutions.  Freemasonry 
tlourished,and  was  in  the  highest  estimation  in^^reat 
Britain,  France,  Germany  and  several  other  king¬ 
doms  of  Europe.  In  1743,  it  was  exported  from  Scot¬ 
land  to  Denmark;  and  the  Lodge  which  was  then 
instituted  it  now  the  Grand  Lodge  of  that  kingdom. 
The  same  prosperity  has  attended  the  first  lodge  in 
Sweden,  which  was  erected  at  Stockholm  in  1754, 
under  a  patent  from  Scotland.  In  1765,  a  splendid 
apartment  was  erected  at  Marseilles,  for  the  accoin- 
m  >dation  of  the  brethren.  It  was  adorned  with  the 
finest  paintings,  representing  the  most  interesting 
scenes  that  occur  in  the  history  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  an  I  calcubited  to  remind  the  spccta- 
t  u  of  his  various  duties  as  a  man,  a  subject,  and  a 
'’hri>liar.  The  representation  of  Joseph  and  his 
nrethren,  of  the  S  unaritaii  and  jew,  of  Lot  and  the 
.\ngels,  must  have  reminded  every  brother  of  the 
beauty  of  charity  and  forgiveness,  whi  h  are  the 
first  principles  of  Masonry,  as  they  are  the  first  du¬ 
ties  of  man.  The  picture  of  Peter  and  the  Apos¬ 
tles  paying  tribute  to  Cie-  r,  must  have  recalled  to 
very  individual  his  obli,;aii.>us  as  a  citizen,  to  re¬ 
vere  and  support  thcconstil  ttional  authorities.  Aixi 
llie  representation  of  Job  in  his  misfortunes,  liftinu 
up  his  hands  to  Heaven,  mu. I  hive  forced  upon  the 
minds  of  tne  most  inconsiderate,  this  important  re- 
(leclion — that  fortitude  and  resign-’tion  to  the  wil' 
of  God,  are  the  duties  of  all  in  distress,  and  that  the 
Divine  blessing  will  ultimately  ittend  those  who 
be  <r,  without  murmuriug,  the  chastisements  of  their 
fither,  and  preserve,  amidst  the  severe  trials,  their 
patience  and  virtue  unimpaired*.  These  observa¬ 
tions,  apparently  trifling,  are  import,  nt  in  one  re¬ 
spect,  as  they  show  that  the  French  lod.;e8  had  not 
at  that  time  fostered  in  their  bosom  the  votaries  of 
scepticism  and  disloyalty.  The  other  lodgesin  France 
were  at  this  time  numerous  and  magnificent.  The 
.irand  Lodge  contained  about  twentv  offices,  which 
were  all  filled  by  noblemen  of  the  highest  r.»nk. — 
They  had  provincial  Grand  Masters  similar  to  those 
of  Scotland,  and  the  insignia  and  jewels  of  all  thove 
uilicc-bearers,  were  as  rich  and  splendid  as  the  lodg¬ 
es  where  they  assembled. 

In  the  year  1767,  a  lodge,  under  an  English  con¬ 
stitution,  was  established  at  Berlin,  under  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  Lt  Royale  York,  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  who  was  initiated  into  the  fraternity  by  that 
lodge  while  he  was  travelling  on  the  continent.  In 
1768,  the  Freemasons  of  Germany  were  outhoris«.l 
to  hold  their  aaaemblies,  by  a  charter  granted  by  the 
King  of  Prussia,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  afierwards 
ratified  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany  himself.  B; 
another  charter  from  England,  in  1<69,  a  lodge  was 
erected  at  Brunswick,  which,  in  1770,  became  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  that  part  of  (Germany.  Its  Grind 
Master  was  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  who, 
a  short  time  after,  received  a  provincial  deputation 
from  England,  for  superintending  the  lodges  in 
Lower  Sax  ny.  In  the  year  1773  a  compact  was  en¬ 
tered  into  between  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England, 
under  Lord  Petre,and  the  (irand  Lodge  at  Berlin, 
Jnnder  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Da rmsdadt,  which  had  .• 
[few  years  before  been  duly  erected  into  a  Grand 
Lodge,  at  a  meeting  of  the  masters  and  wardens  of 
twelve  regular  lodges.  In  this  compact,  it  wasstip 
1  ulated,  that  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Berlin  shoeld  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  the  (irand  Lodge  of  the  whole  Em¬ 
pire  ofti-imany,  including  the  dominions  of  his 
I  Prussian  Majesty ;  th.it  it  should  exercise  no  Mason- 1 
ir  power  out  of  the  Empire  of  Germany,  or  within 
the  district,  under  the  authority  of  the  (iran'ILadp’ 
of  Brunswick ;  that  the  Electorate  of  Hanover  should 
be  free  to  both  the  Grand  Lodges  in  Germany;  and 


*  For  ■  further  account  of  this  bnildiag,  tee  Smith’s  I' sc  amt 
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that  the  contracting  parties  should  unite  their  efforts 
to  counteract  all  innovations  in  Masonry  and  partic¬ 
ularly  the  proceedings  of  a  set  of  Masons  in  Ber 
lin,  who,  under  the  denomination  of  Strict*  obterv- 
antz,  had  annihilated  their  former  constitutions, 
erected  themselves  into  a  Grand  Lodge,  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  very  improper  innovations,  upon  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  ceremonies  of  the  fraternity.  This  com¬ 
pact  was  highly  approved  of  by  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who  immediately  erected  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ber¬ 
lin  into  a  corporate  body,  lu  1777  the  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia  was  Protector  of  all  the  masons  in  Germany.  Fer¬ 
dinand,  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Luuenburgb,  was 
Grand  Master  of  all  the  united  lodges  in  Germany, 
and  the  other  offices  were  filled  by  the  most  able  and 
illustrious  princes  of  the  empire.  Under  the  auspices 
of  such  distinguished  personages,  and  the  jurisdif- 
tion  of  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Berlin  and  Brunswick, 
Freemasonry  has  flourished,  to  the  present  day,  ia 
that  extensive  empire. 

In  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  charityschooU 
were  erected  by  the  lodges,  for  educating  the  child¬ 
ren  of  Freemasons,  whose  poverty  debarred  them 
fi-om  this  advantage.  In  that  which  was  formed  at 
Brunswick,  they  were  instructed  even  in  classical 
learning,  and  various  branches  of  the  mathematics, 
and  were  regularly  examined  by  the  Duke  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  who  rewarded  the  most  deserving  with  suita¬ 
ble  donations.  At  Eisenach,  several  setninraies  of 
this  kind  were  e«tablised.  The  teachers  were  en¬ 
dowed  with  fixed  salaries;  and,  in  a  short  time  after 
their  institution,  they  had  sent  into  the  world  700 
.'hildren,  instructed  in  the  principles  of  science, and 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  In  1771, an  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  similar  kind  was  formed  at  Cassel,  in  which 
the  children  were  maintained  and  educated  till  they 
could  provide  for  tUmselves.  In  1773,  the  united 
lodges  of  Dresden,  Leipsick,  and  Gorlitz,  erected 
at  FredericksUdt  a  seminary  of  learning  for  child¬ 
ren,  of  every  denomination,  in  the  Electorate  of 
Saxony.  The  Masonic  subscriptions  were  to  nume¬ 
rous,  that  the  funds  of  the  institiifion  were  sufficient 
for  its  maintenance;  and,  in  the  space  of  five  years, 
ibove  1100  children  received  a  liberal  education. — 
III  the  same  year,  an  extensive  workhouse  was  erec¬ 
ted  at  Prague  in  which  the  children  were  not  only 
initiated  into  the  first  principles  of  learning,  but 
into  those  branches  of  the  useful  and  fine  arts  which 
mi;ht  qualify  them  (or  commercial  and  agricultu¬ 
ral  situations.  It  deserves  also  to  be  remarked,  that 
(he  founders  of  those  institutions,  amid  their  anxie- 
'v  for  the  public  prosperity,  never  neglected  the 
•ipiritual  interests  of  the  children.  They  saw  that 
crly  piety  is  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  useful 
and  honourable  in  life,  and  that,  without  this,  specu- 
I.  tive  knowledge  and  practical  skill  are  of  little 
av.iil.  How  inconsistent  are  such  facts  with  those 
f  bulous  accounts  of  the  German  Lodges,  which 
!i«ve  been  published  in  England  by  a  few  party- 
men. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  Germany, 
the  brethren  in  Portugal  were  exposed  to  the  per¬ 
secution  of  its  bigotted  rulers.  Francois 

•I’Allincourt,  a  Frenchman,  and  Don  Oyres  dc  Or- 
nellas  Pracao,  a  Portuguese  nobleman,  were  in  1766, 
imprisoned  by  the  Governor  of  Madeira  for  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  their  order.  Being  afterwards  carried 
to  Lisbon,  they  were  confined  for  fourteen  months, 
until  they  were  released  by  the  generous  interces¬ 
sion  of  the  brethren  in  that  City.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  several  Freemasons,  were  confined  at 
Naples,  but  soon  lil  eralcd  by  the  intercessirn  of  foi- 
eign  Princes,  and  the  eloquence  of  an  Italian  adTo» 

ate. 

Notwithstanding  the  perserntions  which  the  fra- 
ternitv  e.xperienced  in  Holland,  Freem-'sonry  was 
flourishing  in  that  Republic  in  1779.  At  that  time 
a  compact  was  entered  into  between  the  Grand 
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Lodge  of  Holland,  held  at  Hague,  and  that  of  Eng¬ 
land.  In  this  compact,  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Holland  should  be  permited  to  erect 
lodges  within  her  Territories,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  to  appoint  Provincial  Grand  Masters 
over  each  district.  In  consequence  therefore  of  this 
accession  of  power,  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Hoi 
land.  Freemasonry  flourished,  under  its  auspices,  in 
the  Dutch  settlements  in  India,  Africa,  and  South 
America. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  a  new  secret  as¬ 
sociation  which,  about  this  lime  arose  in  Germany, 
and  which  was  imagined  to  have  taken  its  rise  from 
Freemasonry,  and  to  have  pUnned  a  diabolical  con¬ 
spiracy,  against  every  religious  and  political  estab¬ 
lishment  in  Europe.  In  1775,  the  order  of  the  Illu¬ 
minati  was  founded  by  Dor.tor  Adam  Weisbaupt, 
Professor  of  Canon  Law  in  the  university  of  Ingol- 
stadt.  In  this  association  sprculativc  opinions  were 
inculcated,  which  were  certainly  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  sound  religion,  and  social  order. — 
But  that  Illuminism  originated  from  Freemasonry; 
that  it  brought  about  the  Fr<njrich  Revolution  or  even 
planned  any  dangerous  conspiracy,  arc  circumstan¬ 
ces  for  which  the  shadow  of'k  proof  has  not  yet  been 
adduced.  Dr.  Robison,  indeed,  expressly  afnrms  that 
Illuminism  “  took  its  rise  among  the  Freemasons,  but 
was  totally  different  from  Freemasonry;”  and,  by  a 
deceitful  anachronism,  he  represents  Weishaupt  as 
an  active  member  in  the  German  Lodges,  before  he 
acquaints  his  readers  that  be  was  the  founder  of  the 
Illuminati,  for  no  other  reason  than  to  make  them 
believe,  that  Weishaupt  was  a  Freemason  before  he 
planned  his  new  association*.  Now  the  case  was 
very  different  indeed.  Barruel  himself  asserts”  that 
it  is  a  fact  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Weis¬ 
haupt  became  a  Mason  in  1777;  and  that  two  years 
before  this,  when  he  established  Illuminism,  he  was 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  F'ree- 
masonryt.  Here,  then  is  an  important  fact  which 
strikes  at  the  root  of  all  Doctor  Robison’s  reasoning, 
against  Freemasonry.  Barruel  maintains,  that  Weis¬ 
haupt  was  not  a  Mason  till.two  years  after  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  his  new  institution;  and  Dr.  Robson 
allows,  that  Illuminism  was  totally  different  from 
Freemasonry.  These  two  institutions,  therefore, 
were  totally  unconnected;  for,  the  members  of  the 
one,  were  never  admitted  into  the  Lodges  of  the 
other,  without  being  regularly  initiated,  into  the 
mysteries  of  both.  Upon  these  simple  facts,  there¬ 
fore,  we  would  arrest  the  attention  of  every  reader, 
and  those  in  particular  who  have  been  swindled  out 
of  their  senses,  by  the  united  exertions  of  a  priest 
and  a  philosopher. 

After  Weishaupt  had  organized  his  institution,  he 
exerted  every  nerve  to  disseminate  his  principles. — 
For  this  purpose  he  became  a  Freemason  in  1777; 
and,  by  means  of  emmissaries,  be  attempted  to  cir 
culate  his  opinions  among  the  French  and  German 
lodges.  In  these  attempts,  indeed,  he  was  sometimes 
successful.  But  it  should  be  recollected  by  those 
who,  on  this  account,  calumniate  Freemasonry,  that 
the  same  objection  may  be  urged  against  Christiani 
ty,  because  impostors  have  sometimes  gained  prose¬ 
lytes,  and  perverted  the  wavering  mind  of  the  mul¬ 
titude. 

These  doctrines,  however,  were  not  merely  circu¬ 
lated  by  Weisbaupt  in  a  few  of  the  lodges,  and 
taught  at  the  assemblies  of  the  Illuminati.  They 
were  published  to  the  world  in  the  most  fascinating 
form,  by  the  French  Encyclopedists;  and  inculca¬ 
ted  with  all  the  eloquence,  with  which  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  philosophers, on  the  continent  could 
adorn  them.  It  can  only  be  said  of  Weishaupt, 
therefore,  that  he  was  not  just  such  a  determined  in¬ 
fidel  as  Voltaire  and  his  associates.  .Such  is  a  short, 
and,  it  is  hoped  an  impartial  view,  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  Illuminati.  It  may  be  now  proper 
to  attend  to  the  causes  from  which  this  aMociation 
arose,  and  the  advantages  and  ^disadvantages  which 
it  may  have  engendred. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
literati  on  the  continent  were  divided  into  two  great 
parties.  The  one  may  be  considered  as  Ex-Jesuits, 
or  adherents  to  the  catholic  superstition,  who  were 
promoters  of  political  and  religious  despotism,  and 

•  Proofi  of  sCon<pir.icy,  introduction,  p.  xv.  and  p.  101- 

t  Memoirs  of  Jneo*jiutsTn,  part  III.  rreUmin.WT  Observa¬ 
tions,  p  XT  and  p-  12.  ' 


inculcated  the  doctines  of  .non-resistance  and  pas¬ 
sive  obedience.  The  other  party  was  composed  of 
men,  who  were  friends  to  the  reformed  religion,  en¬ 
emies  of  superstition  and  fanaticism,  and  supporters 
of  the  absurd  doctrine  of  the  infinite  perfectibility  ( 
of  the  human  mind.  They  were  dissatisfied  with 
that  slavery  which  was  imposed  by  the  despotism  of 
the  continental  rulers,  and  the  superstition  of  the 
church  of  Rome;  and  many  of  them  entertained^ 
opinions  adverse  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  ev-i 
ery  existing  form  of  government.  Between  these 
two  parties  there  was  a  perpetual  struggle  for  power. 
The  Ex-Jesuits  accused  their  opponents  as  heretics 
and  promoters  of  Jacobinism  and  infidelity;  while 
the  others  were  constantly  exposing  the  intrigues 
of  priests,  and  the  tyranny  of  despots.  To  this  lat¬ 
ter  class  belonged  Weishaupt  and  his  associates,  who 
instituted  the  order  of  the  Illuminati  for  no  other 
purpose,  than  to  oppose  those  corrupted  priests,  who 
would  have  degraded  them  as  Christians,  and  those 
tyrannical  despots  who  have  enslaved  them  as  citi¬ 
zens.  The  collision  of  these  parties  was  certainly 
productive  of  the  neatest  advantages.  While  the 
Jesuits  restrained  the  inclination  of  one  part  of  the 
community  to  overate  the  dignity  ofthe  human  mind 
and  anticipate  ideal  vitsions  of  religious  and  politi¬ 
cal  perfection;  the  Illuminati  counteracted  those 
gloomy  opinions  which  debase  the  dignity  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  which  check  the  energies  of  the  mind,  and  im¬ 
pose  the  most  galling  yoke  of  religious  and  political 
servitude.  Both  these  parties  were,  without  doubt, 
deserving  of  blame.  But  had  any  of  them  prevail¬ 
ed,  the  the  triumph  of  the  Illuminati  would  certain¬ 
ly  have  been  most  desirable.  As  a  Christian, — I 
would  glory  in  the  downfall  of  that  Papal  hierar¬ 
chy  which  has  so  long  deluded  and  enslaved  the 
world.  As  a  man, — I  would  rejoice  at  the  overthrow 
of  every  throne  which  is  raised  upon  the  ruins  of 
civil  liberty  and  domestic  happiness;  and  as  a  Brit¬ 
on, — 1  would  wish  that  all  my  brethren  of  mankind 
should  enjoy  those  religious  and  political  privileges, 
which  have  so  long  been  the  boast  of  our  friends, 
and  the  envy  of  our  foes. 

After  the  French  Revolution,  which,  as  Mounier: 
has  well  shown,  arose  from  other  causes  than  those; 
to  which  Barruel  and  Robison  ascribe  it,  the  plans  > 
of  these  parties  were  not  carried  on  in  Germany  so 
systematically  as  before;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
fabrications  with  which  the  Jesuitical  Barruel  has 
calumniated  the  lodges  in  that  country.  Freemason¬ 
ry  prevails  to  this  day,  respected  by  the  most  virtu¬ 
ous  and  scientific  members  of  the  community,  and 
patronized  by  the  most  distinguished  princes  of  the 
Empire.  I 

In  Germany,  the  qualifications  for  a  Freemason 
are  great  and  numerous.  No  person  is  initiated 
into  the  order  without  the  consent  of  every  member 
ofthe  Lodge;  and  it  frequently  happens,  that  a  Ger¬ 
man  even  is  excluded  by  a  single  dissenting  voice  I 
On  this  account,  the  lodges  of  that  country  are  filled  = 
witn  persons  of  the  first  rank  and  respectability; 
and  every  thing  is  conducted  with  the  greatest  de¬ 
corum  and  solemnity.  As  Masonry  is  there  held  in 
the  highest  estimation,  an  Englishman  will  obtain 
an  easier  introduction  to  the  chief  nobility  and  lite-' 
rati  of  Germany  in  a  Mason  lodge,  than  in  any  other  1 
place;  and  will  never  repent  of  having  been  initia-j 
ted  into  the  order  in  his  native  country*. 

After  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Barruel  and 
Robison,  the  progress  of  FVeemasonry  in  Britain 
was  retarded  by  an  act  of  Parliament  in  1799,  for 
the  suppression  of  seditious  societies,  in  which  the 
fraternity  were  virtually  prohibited  from  erecting 
new  lodges  in  the  kingdom.  But  this  act  was  not  i 
prompted  by  the  calumnies  of  these  writers.  It  be¬ 
came  necessary  from  the  political  condition  of  the 
kingdom;  and  the  exceptions  which  it  contained  in 
favor  of  Freemasons,  are  a  complete  proof  that  gov¬ 
ernment  never  credited  the  reports  of  these  alarm 
ists;  but  placed  the  most  implicit  confnleiire  in  the 
loyalty  and  prudence-of  British  Masons.  Dr.  Rob¬ 
ison  indeed,  asserts,  that  the  emissaries  of  corrup¬ 
ted  Freemasonry,  and  Illuminism,  were  lurking  in 
the  British  Empire,  qnd  plotting  its  destruction. — 
But  such  monsters  of  iniquity  have  never  yet  been 

*  Dr-  Remter’s  Tour  throngh  Grrminr,  Introduction  to  vol. 
1,  |»p.  3l),  '.ii-  Df.  Render  maintaini,  that  Freemasonry  hat 
icre.itlj*  improv'd  the  mviners  .lad  (lisi»ositioas  of  the  Germ  aii«. 

'  Sec  vol  ii-  p.  2jJ  note-  ! 


discovered  within  the  circuit  of  our  island;  they 
have  never  polluted  the  British  lodges.  Tell  uithen 
no  more,  that  our  lodges  are  the  receptacles  of  sacri¬ 
legious  and  revolutionary  miscreants.-l  see  them  fVe- 
quented  by  men  of  unaffected  piety,  and  undaunted 
patriotism.  Tell  us  no  more,  that  our  brethren  c 
the  order  are  ]es.s  holy  and  virtuous  than  the  uniniti 
ated  vulgar. — I  see  them  in  the  church  and  in  tht 
senate,  defending  bv  their  talents,  the  doctrines  of 
our  religion  and  exemplifying  in  their  conduct  the 
precepts  it  enjoins,  kind  to  their  friends,  forgiving  to 
their  enemies,  and  benevolent  to  all. 

ARTS  Ain>  scimroES. 

From  the  Boston  Daily  .adTcrtUcr. 

QcADRATunR  OP  THE  CiRCLE.  The  Subscri¬ 
ber,  about  a  year  since,  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
true  Quadrature  of  the  Circle,  by  means  of  equative 
and  comparative  quantities,  formed  by  a  complica¬ 
tion  of  arcs  and  circles;  and  he  believea,  on  a  prin 
ciple  never  before  attempted. 

When  the  discovery  was  made,  the  subscriber’s  sit¬ 
uation  placed  it  out  of  his  power  to  offer  it  for  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  mathematicians  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  but  that  difhculty  being  now  removed,  he 
is  desirous,  for  the  improvement  of  science,  of  having 
the  equations  and  figures  laid  before  some  professed 
mathematician,  who  may  feel  an  interest  in  the  so 
lution,  of  this  long-sought-for  problem 

But  it  w  ill  be  remembered,  that  on  no  considers 
tion  will  he  suffer  any  of  the  papers,  or  figures  to  be 
taken  from  his  possession;  nor  can  he  even  allow 
their  inspection  but  in  his  presence,  and  on  a  recip¬ 
rocal  understanding.  This  being  a  prize  problem 
in  Europe,  will  he  iiopes,  be  a  sufficient  apology  fo 
these  necessary  precautions. 

The  quantity  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  it  one 
hath  hitherto  been  considered  to  contain  7853fM, 
&c,  but  by  the  present  discovery  it  is  found  to  con¬ 
tain  more  than  79,  and  it  is  somewhat  supprising  to 
the  subsariber,  considering  the  extensive  use  of  the 
Circle,  that  so  great  an  error  should  have  so  long  re 
mained  undetected  by  those  ingenious  and  skilful 
men,  whose  minute  penetrations  seem  to  have  reach¬ 
ed  the  darkest  regions  of  mystery.  The  discovery 
will  undoubtedly  be  honorable  to  the  rising  science 
of  this  country,  and  go  far  to  remove  those  unfavor¬ 
able  impressions  to  generally  maintained  in  Europe 
against  its  progress  here. 

Any  professed  mathematician,  who  may  feel  desi¬ 
rous  of  inspecting  the  Equations  and  comparative 
quantities,  which  with  mathematical  calculations, 
are  explained  in  eight  Geometrical  ligurei,  will 
please  to  signify  his  intention  through  the  medium 
of  the  Post-Office,  addressed  to 

JOHN  C.  HALES. 

Boston,  July  17, 1826. 

[From  The  Chemist. 

Universal  Cement.  A  cement  made  in  the 
following  manner,  will  unite,  it  is  said,  either  glass 
or  porcelain,  and  either  mablc  or  metals. 

”  To  an  ounce  of  mastic  add  at  much  highly  recti¬ 
fied  spirits  of  wine  as  will  dissolve  it.  Soak  an 
ounce  of  isinglass  in  water  until  quite  soft,  then  dis¬ 
solve  it  in  pure  rum  or  brandy,  until  it  forms  a  strong 
glue,  to  which  add  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
gum  ammoniac,  well  rubbed  and  mixed.  Put  the 
two  mixtures  together  in  an  eathen  vessel  over  a 
gentle  heal;  when  well  united,  the  mixture  may  be 
put  into  a  phial  and  kept  well  stopped. 

“  When  wanted  for  use,  the  bottle  must  beset  in 
warm  water,  when  the  china  or  glass  articles  must 
be  also  warmed,  and  the  cement  applied.  It  will 
also  be  proper  that  the  broken  surfaces,  when  care¬ 
fully  fitted,  shall  be  kept  in  close  contact  for  twelve 
hours  at  least,  until  the  cement  is  fully  set;  after 
which,  the  fracture  will  be  found  as  secure  as  any 
part  of  the  vessel,  and  scarcely  perceptible. 

From  the  New-York  Times. 

Origin  of  Silk  in  Europe.  The  use  made  of 
silk  at  the  present  day,  from  the  imperial  robe  to  the 
shawl  which  wraps  the  menial,  forms  a  surprising 
contrart  with  its  rarity  and  costliness,  when  it  was 
first  employed  for  clothing,  and  its  origin  and  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  history  of  coiniiicrce,  is  an  interesting  in- 
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auiry.  The  account  of  its  introduction  into  Europe 
may  perhaps  amuse  the  curious. 

From  a  nation  of  robbers,  Rome  became  a  nation  | 
of  warriors,  and,  although  they  despised  commerce, 
they  were  well  pleased  to  adorn  themseves,  their  ril- 
]u,  and  palaces,  with  the  rich  and  beautiful  fabrics 
of  China,  India,  and  Persia. 

The  Median  Drapery,  the  name  by  which  silks 
were  known,  was  one  of  the  most  expensive,  and 
most  admired,  of  all  the  oriental  luxuries,  which 
their  conquests  had  procured  for  them.  The  wife 
of  the  Emperor  Aurelian  besought  him  to  purchase 
her  only  one  robe, of  a  purple  colour;  but  he  refu¬ 
sed,  because  it  would  cost  more  than  twice  its  weight 
in  gold. 

Garments  made  of  the  precious  stuff  were  in  great 
request  among  the  opulent  Romans,  and  curiosity 
was  awake  to  know  what  it  was,  aad  how  it  was 
manufactured. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  exercises  of  immagi- 
nation  which  it  excited  among  the  fashionables  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople.  Some  thought  it  was 
mysteriously  wrought  of  beautiful  flowers;  others 
that  it  was  made  by  combing  the  leaves  and  bark  of  a 
curious  tree ;  some  believed  it  was  a  sort  of  wool ,  and 
others  that.it  was  down,  spun  on  the  branches  of  trees 
by  insects. 

The  country  of  this  wonderful  production  was  said 
to  be  surrounded  by  high  hills,  inhabited  by  a  gen¬ 
tle  people,  blessed  with  a  fertile  soil  and  a  delicious 
climate,  “  where  they  passed  their  happy  days  in 
tranquility,  amidst  shady  groves  which  were  fan¬ 
ned  by  gentle  breezes,  and  produced  fieecet  of  wool; 
that  being  sprinkled  with  water,  they  combed  off 
the  dazzling  thread,  and  made  the  Median  Drape- 
ry.”  It  was  farther  said,  that  these  people  spake 
never  a  word,”  but  kept  their  wares  until  a  suflicieut 
price  was  offered,  when  the  exchange  was  made  in 
silence. 

Silk  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Ho¬ 
mer  or  to  Herodotus.  The  first  mention  that  is 
made  of  it  is  by  Aristotle,  who  says  that  ”  Pamphi- 
b  a  woman  of  Cos,  received  a  web  from  the  far 
regions  of  the  west;  and  ravelled,  re-spun, and  re¬ 
wove  it  into  a  delicate  and  brilliant  clothing  for  wu- 1 
men. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  goods  had  been  long  car¬ 
ried  on  in  Tyre,  and  other  Phoenician  cities  who 
derived  the  raw  material  from  India  and  China. — 
But  at  the  date  of  the.  Christian  Era,  the  Indians 
became  carriers  themselves,  and  stopping  in  Persia 
for  a  market,  threw  a  monopoly  into  the  hands  of 
the  Persians,  who  supplied  remoter  nations  at  their 
own  price.  The  Roman  conquests  and  exactions 
bad  k^t  the  commercial  world  perpetually  chang¬ 
ing  Tyre,  Sydon,  and  Carthage,  the  great  the¬ 
atres  of  ancient  commerce,  had  been  overthrown; 
but  although  Carthage  could  never  revive,  the  for¬ 
mer  cities  rose  from  their  ashes  to  a  degree  of  ac¬ 
tivity.  They  continued  the  manufacture  of  goods 
for  clothing;  and  the  Romans,  who  escaped  the 
destroying  sword  of  Attila,  deplored  the  loss  of  the 
beautiful  silks  of  China,  more  than  of  their  slaugh¬ 
tered  legions. 

The  luxurious  and  ambitious  Justinian,  waged  a 
i  vain  war  with  the  Persians,  in  the  hope  of  recove¬ 
ring  for  the  eastern  Empire,  some  of  their  Asiatic 
possessions.  Meanwhile  he  sent  ambassadors  to 
the  King  of  Axuma,  in  Africa,  beseeching  him  for 
the  sake  of  their  communion  in  religion,  to  direct 
his  subjects  to  buy  silks  from  China,  and  from  In¬ 
dia,  for  the  use  of  the  Emperor,  and  thus  prevent 
hii  gold  from  going  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
the  Persians.  By  the  enormous  duties  and  taxes 
which  he  had  levied  on  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
other  countries,  and  cities,  which  had  supplied  the 
western  world,  he  had  exhasuted,  or  destroyed  them 
so  as  to  leave  no  alternative  for  the  luxrious  Ro¬ 
mans  of  Constantinople,  but  to  live  without  the 
Median  drapery,  or  comply  with  the  exhorbitant 
demands  of  their  Persian  enemies.  From  this  dis¬ 
tress  which  would  have  provoked  the  scorn  and  the 
laughter  of  their  ancestors,  they  were  most  unexpec¬ 
tedly  relieved. 

Two  Persian  monks,  inspired  by  zeal  and  curiosi¬ 
ty  travelled  to  Tzinitza,  and  Serinda,  (China  and 
India,)  and  acquired  the  secret  which  had  bees  kept 
in  those  countries  for  ages.  Instead  of  communica¬ 
ting  their  knowledge  to  their  own  countrymen,  they 


proceeded,  on  their  return,  to  Constantinople,  and 
imparted  their  secret  to  the  Emperor.  Great  was 
his  astonishment  to  learn,  that  it  was  produced  by 
a  species  of  worm,  and  that  the  monks  had  purloin¬ 
ed,  and  brought  off  a  quantity  of  the  eggs,  in  the  hol¬ 
low  of  a  cane,  by  means  of  which  they  might  be  pro¬ 
pagated  in  his  dominions.  They  were  rewarded 
with  vast  sums  of  money;  and  the  precious  insects, 
with  manufactures  placed  under  the  care  and  di¬ 
rection  of  the  monks,  soon  became  flourishing, 
and  satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  effeminate  Ro- 
1  mans. 

The  silk  weavers  of  Tyre,  and  Berytus,  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  work  in  the  imperial  manufactories,  and 
the  silk  worms  thus  brought  by  stealth  from  Eastern 
Asia,  were  the  origin  of  that  vast  branch  of  cora- 
jmerce,  which  spread  by  imperceptible  degrees  over. 

I  Europe;  and  will,  probably,  at  no  distant  day  be 
as  active  in  our  country  as  in  its  native  regions 
n  the  remotest  East. 


From  the  London  Mochanie’*  Mafpwino- 
On  minute  works  op  art.  As  Nature  hasher 
dwarfs,  not  only  in  animals,  but  vegetables:  so  Art] 
has  also  her  miniatures;  not  so  much  for  use,  as  to 
show  the  dexterity  of  hand  possessed  by  the  maker. 
And  although  these  are  only  made  for  pastime,  yet 
the  workmanship  and  elegancy  of  them  may  justly 
claim  admiration.  And  of  these  artificial  dwarfs, 
as  we  may  term  them,  it  may  be  said,  as  Cardan  said 
of  natural  things — "  Art,  as  well  as  Nature,  is  never 
more  wonderful  than  in  her  smallest  works:”  a  sen¬ 
timent  in  which,  in  respect  to  organized  beings, 
every  naturalist  will  agree:  for  Lyonnet,  the  nost- 
master  general  of  Holland,  in  bis  anatomy  of  the 
common  caterpillar  of  the  willow,  itself  a  most  won¬ 
derful  example  of  minute  labour,  has  shown  that 
the  structure  of  this  small  and  apparently  despicable 
creature,  is  far  more  complicated  and  artificial  than 
the  human  frame. 

The  history  of  the  ancient  arts  affords  several  in¬ 
stances  of  these  minute  master-pieces  of  human  in¬ 
genuity. 

Callicrates,  a  stone-cutter  of  Sparta,  made  ants  of 
ivory,  with  all  their  limbs,  so  small  that  the  eye 
could  scarce  discern  them. 

Myrmecides,  of  Miletus,  made  a  chariot  of  ivory, 
with  horses  and  charioteer,  in  so  small  a  compass, 
that  R  fly  could  cover  them  with  her  wings.  He 
also  made  a  ship,  with  all  tackle,  so  small  that  a  bee 
could  hide  it. 

A  wagon  and  oxen,  made  of  glass,  so  small  as  to 
be  hidden  by  a  fly,  is.mentioned  by  Cardan. 

That  curious  annalist,  John  Stow,  in  his  Annals 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  relates  that  Mr.  Mark  Scalliot, 
a  blacksmith  of  London,  as  a  proof  of  his  skill  and 
delicate  workmanship,  made  a  hanging  or  padlock, 
of  eleven  several  pieces  of  iron,  steel,  and  brass,  and 
a  pipe  key,  all  clean  wrought,  which  weighed  only 
a  single  grain.  He  also  made,  at  the  same  time,  a 
a  chain  of  gold,  of  forty-three  links:  to  which  chain 
the  lock  and  key  just  mentioned  being  fastened,  and 
put  about  a  flea’s  neck,  it  drew  the  same  with  ease. 
The  total  weight  of  the  flea,  with  its  gold  chain, 
padlock  and  key,  was  only  one  grain  and  a  half. 

Scaliger  makes  mention  of  a  flea  that  he  saw  with 
a  gold  chain  about  its  neck.  This  flea,  thus  arrayed, 
was  taken  to  Cairo,  and  seen  there  by  Leo  Africanus, 
who  observes  that  the  dexterous  workman  had  a  suit 
of  cloth  of  gold  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  governor, 
of  that  country,  as  a  reward  for  his  ingenuity. 

Adrian  Junius  saw  at  Mechlin,  in  Brabant,  a  cher¬ 
ry-stone  cut  in  the  form  of  a  basket,  wherein  were 
fourteen  pair  of  dice, — the  spots  of  each  were  so  dis¬ 
tinct  as  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 

Sebottus,  in  his  travels  into  Italy,  observes,  that 
Mr.  George  Whitehead  made  a  ship  wirh  all  her 
tackle,  to  move  itself  on  the  table,  the  rowers  plying 
their  oars,  a  woman  playing  on  the  lute,  and  a  small 
dog  crying  on  the  deck. 

Cardan  also  speaks  of  an  artisan  at  Lyons,  in 
France,  that  made  a  chain  of  glass  so  light  and  slen- 
ider,  that  if  it  fell  upon  a  stone  pavement  it  would 
I  not  break 

j  Among  these  subtleties  of  art,  we  may  reckon  the 
'iron  spider  which  is  exhibited  in  London.  And, 
although  these  knacks  are  of  but  little  or  no  use,  ex¬ 
cept  as  exhibitions,  and  their  formation  generally 
takes  up  more  time  than  ought  to  be  spent  upon  tn- 


Acs,  yet  they  discover  a  marvellous  pregnancy  of  wit 
in  the  artificers,  and  an  astonishing  lightnen  of  hand. 
And  we  are  alM  to  consider,  that  most  of  these  mi¬ 
nute  miracles  of  art  are  not  made  during  the  hours 
of  labour,  but  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  the 
produce  of  the  hours  of  rest, — the  recreation  of  those 
who,  although  they  are  frequently  not  mechanics 
themselves,  have  yet  a  strong  mechanical  gonius, 
and  bury  themselves  in  these  trifles. 


_ _ VABISTY. 

From  the  Loadee  Times. 

HOT!  HOT!— All  HOT! 

Monsieur  Chabert  (the  celebrated  continental  sal¬ 
amander)  exhibited  his  power  in  withstanding  the 
^ration  of  the  fiery  element  at  White  Conduit 
Gardens  on  Wednesday  evening.  In  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  he  refreshed  himself  with  a  hearty  meal  of 
phosphorus,  which  was,  at  his  request,  supplied  to 
him  very  liberally,  by  several  of  his  visitors,  who 
were  previously  unacqiuinted  with  him.  He  wash¬ 
ed  down  this  infernal  fare  with  solutions  of  arsenic 
and  oxalic  acid,  thus  throwing  into  the  back  ground 
the  long  established  fame  of  Mithridatea.  He  next 
swallowed,  with  great  gout,  several  spoonfuls  of 
boile  d  oil,  and,  as  a  desert  to  this  delicate  repast 
helped  himself  with  his  naked  hand  to  a'  considera¬ 
ble  quantity  of  molten  lead.  There  are  we  know, 
preparations  which  so  indurate  the  circle  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  insensible  to  the  beat,  either  of  boiling  oil, 
or  melting  lead,  and  the  fatal  qualities  of  certain 
poisons  may  be  destroyed,  if  the  medium  through 
which  they  are  imbibed,  as  we  suppose  to  be  the  case 
here,  is  a  strong  alkali.  We  cannot,  however,  guess 
in  what  manner  Monsieur  Chabert  effected  nentra- 
lization;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  state,  that  the  exhibitor 
offered  to  swallow  Prussic  acid,  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  of  known  poisons,  the  effect  of  which  is 
instantaneous,  if  any  good-natured  p«;rson  could  fur¬ 
nish  him  with  a  quantity  of  it.  During  the  period 
when  this  part  of  the  entertaimnent(if  entertainment 
it  can  be  called)  was  going  on,  an  oven,  about  six 
feet  by  seven,  was  heated.  For  an  hour  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  large  quantaties  of  faggots  were  burned  in  it, 
until  at  length  it  was  hot  enough  for  the  bedcham¬ 
ber  of  his  Satanic  Majesty.  “  O  for  amuse  of Jire!” 
to  describe  what  followed.  Monsieur  Chabert,  who 
seemed  to  be  a  piece  of  living  abestos,  entered  this 
stove  accompanied  by  a  rump-steak  and  a  leg  of  lamb, 
when  the  heat  was  at  about  220.  He  remainec  there 
in  the  first  instance,  for  ten  minutes  till  the  .steak 
was  properly  done,  conversing  all  the  time  with  the 
company,  ttirough  a  tin  tube,  placed  in  an  orifice 
formed  in  the  sheet  iron-door  of  the  oven.  H  iving 
swallowed  a  cup  of  tea,  anJ  having  seen  that  the 
company  had  done  justice  to  the  meat  he  had  already 
cooked,  he  returned  to  his  fiery  den,  and  continued 
there  until  the  lamb  was  properly  done.  This-joiut 
was  devoured  with  such  avidity  by  the  spectators, 
as  leads  us  to  believe  that,  had  Mona.  Chabert  him¬ 
self  been  sufficiently  baked,  they  would  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  a  Carribean  banquet.  Many  experiments, 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  human  frame  could 
bear  the  heat,  without  the  destruction  of  the  vital 
powers,  have  been  tried  from  time  to  time;  but  so 
far  as  we  recollect.  Monsieur  Chabert’s  fire  resisting 
qalities  are  greater  than  those  professed  by  the  indi¬ 
viduals  who,  before  him,  have  undergone  this  species 
of  ordeal. 


An  unemployed  weaver  meeting  with  an  acquain¬ 
tance  the  other  day,  was  making  his  complaint  about 
the  present  unequalled  depressure  of  business  and 
state  of  general  distress.  His  friend,  with  great 
elongation  of  visage, exclaimed — “Ah!  Jamie, the 
hull’  o’  Providence  is  in’t:  it’s  a  just  punishment  for 
our  sins.”  “  It  may  be  sae,  an’  it  may  not  besae,” 
replied  Jemie,  “  I  canna  say;  but  there’s  ae  thing 
I’m  sure  o’,  gin  that  which  you  say  be  true — the 
we.ivers  suffer  mair  for  their  sins  than  ony  set  o’ men 
that  I  ken  o’.”  Glasgtow  Chronicle. 


The  millennium,  as  Mr.  Irving  says,  is  evidently 
at  hand.  A  Miss  Lyon  was  last  week  married  to 
Mi.  Lambe,  The  ‘lion  and  the  lamb  willnow^ot 
course,  ‘lie  down  together.' 


At  Havsnna  the  phyiiciant  iiurcediaeltjr  apply  icc  to  eren' 
part  of  the  body  of  penon*  attacked  by  the  yellow  ferer.  f- 
has  very  generally  succeeded 
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THE  INCOGNITO;  OR, COUNT  FITZ-HUM. 

The  Town  Council  were  setting,  and  in  gloomy 
silence:  alternately  they  looked  at  each  other,  and 
at  the  official  order  (that  morning  received,)  which 
reduced  their  perquisites  and  salaries  by  one  half. — 
At  length  the  chief  burgo-master  rose,  turned  the 
mace-bearer  out  of  the  room,  and  bolted  the  door. — 
That  worthy  man,  however,  was  not  to  be  baffled,  old 
experience  in  acoustics  had  taught  him  where  to  ap¬ 
ply  his  ear  with  most  advantage  in  cases  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  emergency ;  and  as  the  debate  soon  rose  from  a 
humming  of  gentle  dissent  to  the  stormy  pitch  of 
downright  quarrelling,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  as 
suaging  the  pangs  of  nis  curiosity.  The  council,  he 
soon  learned,  were  divided  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued  on  their  common  calamity,  whether  formal¬ 
ly  to  remonstrate  or  not,  at  the  risk  of  losing  their 
places;  indeed  they  were  divided  on  every  point, 
except  one;  and  that  was  contempt  for  the  political 
talents  of  the  new  prince,  who  could  begin  his  ad¬ 
ministration  upon  a  princple  so  monstrous  as  that  ol 
retrenchment. 

At  length,  in  one  of  the  momentary  pauses  of  the 
hurricane,  the  council  distinguished  the  sound  of  two 
vigorous  fists  playing  with  the  utmost  energy  upui. 
the  pannels  of  the  door  outside.  What  presumption 
is  this!  exclaimed  the  chairman,  immediately  leap 
ing  up.  However,  on  opening  the  dcor,  it  appeared 
that  tne  fury  of  the  summons  was  dictated  by  no  fai¬ 
lure  in  respect,  but  by  absolute  necessity:  necessity 
has  no  law:  and  anymore  reverential  knocking 
could  have  had  no  chance  of  being  audible.  The 
person  outside  was  Mr  Commissioner  Pig;  and  his 
business  was  to  communicate  a  dispatch  of  pressing 
importance  which  he  had  that  moment  received  by 
express. 

“  First  of  all,  gentlemen,”  said  the  purey  Com¬ 
missioner,  “allow  me  to  take  breath:”  and,  seating 
himself,  he  began  to  wipe  his  forehead.  Agil-ited 
with  the  feor  of  some  unhappy  codicil  to  the  unhap 
py  testament  already  received,  the  members  gazed 
anxiously  at  the  open  letter  which  he  held  in  his 
hand:  and  the  chairman,  unable  to  controul  his  im¬ 
patience,  made  a  grasp  at  it: Permit  me,  Mr.  Pig” 
— ^“No!”  said  Mr.  Pig:  “  it  is  the  postscript  only 
which  concerns  the  council:  wait  one  moment,  anu 
I  will  have  the  honor  of  reading  it  myself.”  There 
upon  he  drew  out  his  spectacles,  and,  adjusting  them 
with  provoking  coolness,  and  methodically  proceed¬ 
ed  to  read  as  follows: 

“  We  open  our  letter  to  acquaint  you  with  a  piece 
of  news  which  just  come  to  our  knowledge,  and 
which  it  will  be  important  for  your  town  to  learn  a‘ 
soon  as  possible.  His  Serene  Highness  has  resolved 
on  visiting  the  remote  provinces  of  his  new  domin 
ions  immediately:  he  means  to  preserve  the  «trictesl 
incognito;  and  we  understand  will  travel  under  the 
name  of  Count  Fitz-Hum,  and  will  be  attended  on¬ 
ly  by  one  gentleman  of  the  bed  chamber,  viz;  Mr. 
Von  Hoax.  The  carriage  he  will  use  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  is  a  landau,  the  body  painted  dark  blue:  and 
for  his  Highness  in  particular,  you  will  easily  distin¬ 
guish  him  for  his  superb  whiskers.  Of  ccnirse  we 
need  scarcely  suggest  to  you,  that,  if  the  principal 
hotel  of  your  town  should  not  be  in  comme  it  fuut 
order,  it  will  be  proper  to  meet  the  illustrioue  travel¬ 
ler  on  his  entrance  with  an  offer  of  better  accommo¬ 
dations  in  one  of  the  best  private  mansions,  amongst 
which  your  own  is  reputed  to  stand  foremost.  Your 
town  is  to  have  the  honor  of  his  first  visit;  and  on 
this  account  y'ou  will  be  much  envied,  and  the  eyes 
of  the  country  will  be  turned  upon  you  ” 

“  Doubtless:  most  important  intelligence!”  said 
the  chairman;  “but who  is  your  correspondent!” — 
“  The  old  and  eminent  house  of  Wassennuller  and 
Co.  and  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  communicate  the  in- 
tell^ence  without  delay.” 

“  To  bo  sure,  to  be  sure;  and  the  Council  is  un¬ 
der  the  greatest  obligation  to  you,  sir,  for  the  ser¬ 
vice.” 

So  said  all  the  rest ;  for  they  all  viewed  in  the  light 
of  a  providential  interference  on  behalf  of  the  ohl 
system  of  fees,  perquisites,  and  salaries,  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  so  unexpectedly  thrown  in  their  way  of  win¬ 
ning  the  prince’s  favor.  To  Biake  the  best  use  of 
this  opportunity,  however,  it  was  absolutely  neces 
sary  that  their  hospitalities  should  be  on  the  most 
liberal  scale. 


On  that  account  it  was  higfily  gratifying  to  the 
council  that  Commissioner  Pi '  loyally  volunteered 
the  loan  of  his  house.  Some  d  aw  back,  undoubted¬ 
ly  it  was  on  this  pleasure,  th.it  Commissioner  Pig 
in  his  next  sentence  made  known  that  he  must  be 
paid  for  his  loyalty.  However,  there  was  no  reme¬ 
dy,  and  his  demands  were  acceded  to.  For  not  only 
was  Pig  house  the  only  mansion  in  town  at  all  sui- 
t.tbleforthe  occasion;  but  it  was  also  known  to  be 
sc  in  the  prince’s  capital,  as  clearly  appeared  from 
the  letter  which  had  just  been  read— at  least  when 
rea  l  by  Pig  himself. 

All  being  thus  arranged,  and  the  council  being  on 
the  point  of  breaking  up,  a  sudden  cry  of“  treason!” 
was  raised  by  a  member;  and  the  mace-bearer  was 
detected  skulking  behind  an  arm-chair — perfidious¬ 
ly  drinking  in  the  secrets  of  the  state.  He  was  in¬ 
stantly  dragged  out,  the  enormity  of  his  crime  dis¬ 
played  to  him,  (which  under  many  wise  govern¬ 
ments,  the  chairman  assured  him  would  have  been 
punished  with  the  bowstring  or  instant  decapitation) 
and  after  being  amerced  in  a  considerable  fine  which 
paid  the  first  instalment  of  the  Piggan  demand,  he 
was  bound  over  to  inviolable  secrecy  by  an  oath  of 
great  solemnity.  This  oath,  on  the  suggestion  of  a 
member,  was  afterwards  administered  to  the  whole 
of  the  senate  in  rotation,  as  also  to  the  Commission¬ 
er:  which  done,  the  council  adjourned. 

“  Now,  my  dear  creatures,”  said  the  Comnaission- 
er  to  his  wile  and  daughter,  on  returning  home — 
“  without  a  moment’s  delay  send  for  ihe  painter,  the 
upholsterer,  the  cabinet  maker,  also  for  the  butcher, 
the  fishmonger,  the  poulterer,  the  confectioner;  in 
one  half  hour  let  each  and  all  be  at  work:  and  at 
work  let  them  continue — all  day  and  all  night.” 

“  At  work!  but  what  for!  what  for.  Pig!” 

And  do  you  haar,  as  quickly  as  possible,”  added 
Pig,  driving  them  both  out  of  the  room. 

“  Rut  what  for!”  they  both  repeated,  re-entering 
at  another  door. 

Without  vouchsafiitg  any  answer,  however.  Pig 
went  on: — “  and  let  the  tailor,  the  shoemaker,  the 
milliner,  the - .” 

“  The  fiddlestick  end,  Mr.  Pig;  I  insist  upon  know- 
■n?  what  all  this  is  about.” 

“  No  matter  what,  my  darling.  Sic  ro/o,  sis  ju- 
heo;  staf  pro  ratione  voluntas.’' 

“  Hark  you,  Mr  Commissioner.  Matters  have  at 
length  come  to  a  crisis.  You  have  the  audacity  to 
pretend  to  keep  a  secret  from  your  lawful  wife. — 

!  lear  then  my  uxed  determination.  At  this  moment 
there  is  a  haunch  of  venison  roasting  for  dinner. — 
The  cook  is  so  very  ignorant  that,  without  my  di¬ 
rections,  this  haunch  will  be  scorched  to  a  cinder. — 
Now  1  swear  that,  unless  you  instantly  reveal  to  ms 
this  secret  without  any  reservation  wnatever,!  will 
resign  the  venison  to  its  fate.  I  will,  by  all  that  is 
sacred.” 

The  venison  could  not  be  exposed  to  a  more  fiery 
trial  than  was  Mr.  Commissioner  Pig;  the  venison, 
when  alive  and  hunted,  could  not  have  perspired 
more  profusely,  nor  trembled  in  more  anguish.  Rut 
there  was  no  alternative.  His  “  morals”  give  way 
before  his  “passions:”  and  after  binding  his  wife  and 
daughter  by  the  general  oath  of  secrecy,  he  commu¬ 
nicated  the  state  mystery. 

By  the  same,  or  similar  methods,  so  many  other 
wives  assailed  the  virtue  of  their  husbands,  that  in  a 
few  hours  the  limited  scheme  of  secrecy  adopted  by 
the  council,  was  realized  on  the  most  extensive  scale, 
for,  before  night-fall,  not  merely  a  few  members  of 
the  council,  but  every  man,  woman  and  child,  in  the 
place,  had  been  solemnly  bound  over  to  inviolable 
secrecy. 

A'leantime  some  members  of  the  council,  who  had 
an  unhappy  leaning  to  infidelity,  began  to  suggest 
doubts  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Cummissiones’r 
new.®.  Of  old  time  he  had  been  celebrated  for  the 
prodigious  quantity  of  secret  intelligence  which  his 
letters  communicated,  but  not  equally  for  its  quali¬ 
ty.  Too  often  it  stood  in  unhappy  contradiction  to 
the  official  news  of  the  public  journals.  But  then, 
on  such  occasions,  the  Commjsssoner  would  exclaim, 
■Vhat  then?  Who  would  believe  what  new’spapers 
say?  No  man  of  sense  believes  a  word  the  newspa¬ 
pers  say!  Agreeably  to  which  hypothesis,  upon  vari¬ 
ous  cases  of  obstinate  discord  between  bis  letters  and 
the  gazetts  of  Europe,  some  of  which  went  the  length 
of  point  blank  contradiction,  unceremoniously 
giving  the  lie  to  each  other,  he  persisted  in  siding 


with  the  former;  peremptori'y  refused  to  be  talked 
into  a  belief  of  certain  events  which  the  rest  of  Eu¬ 
rope  have  long  ago  persuaded  themselves  to  think  a 
matter  of  history.  The  battle  of  Lcipzic,  lor  in¬ 
stance,  he  treats  to  this  hour  as  a  mere  idle  chimera 
of  visionary  politicians.  Pure  hypochondrical  fic¬ 
tion!  says  he:  no  such  affair  ever  could  have  occur¬ 
red,  as  you  may  convince  yourself  by  looking  at  my 
private  letters:  they  make  no  allusion  to  any  trans¬ 
action  of  that  Bott,  as  you  will  see  at  once:  none 
wh.itever.  Such  being  the  character  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner’s  private  correspondence,  several  council- 
men  were  disposed  on  rcnection  to  treat  his  recent 
communications  as  very  questionable  and  apocry¬ 
phal;  amongst  whom  was  the  chairman  or  chief  bur 
^o-master;  and  the  next  day  walked  over  to  Pig 
house  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  his  doubts.  The 
Commissioner  was  so  much  offended,  that  the  other 
found  it  advisable  to  apologize  with  some  energy. — 

“  I  protest  to  you.”  said  he,  “that  as  a  private  indi 
vidual  I  am  fully  satisfied:  it  is  only  in  my  public 
capacity  that  I  took  the  liberty  of  doubting.  The 
truth  is,  our  town  chest  is  miserably  iioor,  and  we 
would  not  wish  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  new’  cove¬ 
ring  for  the  council  table  upon  a  false  alarm.  Upon 
my  honor,  it  was  solely  upon  patriotic  grounds  that 
I  sided  with  the  sceptics.”  The  Commissioner 
scarcely  gave  himself  the  trouble  of  accepting  hir 
.tpologies.  And  indeed  at  this  moment  the  burgo¬ 
master  had  reason  himself  to  feel  ashamed  for  his 
absurd  scruples;  for  in  rushed  a  breathless  messenger 
to  anounce  that  the  blue  landau  and  the  gentleman 
with  the  “  superb  whiskers”  had  just  passed  through 
the  north'gate.  Yes:  Fitz  Hum  and  Von  Hoax 
were  positively  here:  not  coming,  but  come;  and 
the  profanest  sceptic  could  no  longer  presume  to 
doubt.  For  while  the  messenger  yet  spoke,  the 
wheels  of  Fitz  Hum’s  landau  began  to  hum  along 
the  street.  The  chief  bin  gomaster  lied  in  great 
affright;  and  with  him  tied  the  shades  of  infideli¬ 
ty-  . 

This  was  a  triumph,  a  providential  coup-de  theatre, 
on  the  side  of  the  true  believers;  the  orthodoxy  of 
tlie  Piggi:in  Commerclum  Epistolicum  was  now  fore¬ 
ver  established.  Nevertheless,  even  in  this  great 
moment  of  his  existence.  Pig  felt  that  he  was  not 
happy — not  perfectly  happy;  something  which  re¬ 
minded  him  that  he  was  mortal.  “  Oh!  why,”  said 
he,  “  why,  when  such  a  cornucopia  of  blessings  is 
showereil  upon  me,  why  would  destiny  will  that  it 
must  come  one  day  too  soon:  before  the  Brussels 
carpet  was  laid  down  in  the  breakfast  room,  before 

the - .”  At  this  instant  the  carriige  suddenly 

rolled  up  to  the  door:  a  dead  stop  followed,  whicn 
put  a  dead  stop  to  Pig’s  soliloquy:  the  steps  were 
let  down:  and  the  Commissioner  was  obliged  to  rush 
out  precipitately,  in  order  to  do  the  honors  of  recep 
tion  to  his  illustrious  guest. 

‘  No  ceremony,  I  beg,’  said  the  Count  Fiz  Hum: 

‘  for  the  day  at  least  let  no  idle  forms  remind  me  of 
courts,  or  banish  the  happy  thought  that  I  am  in  the 
bosom  of  friends.’  S<)  saying,  he  stretched  out  his 
hand  to  the  Commissioner;  and, though  he  did  not 
shake  Pig’s  hand,  yet  (as  great  men  do)  he  pressed 
it  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  feelings  too  ferv  ent 
and  profound  for  utterance;  whilst  Commissioner 
Pig  on  his  part  sank  down  upon  one  knee,  and  im¬ 
printed  a  grateful  kiss,  upon  that  princely  hand, 
which  had  by  its  condescension  forever  glorified  his 
own. 

Von  Hoax  was  no  less  gracious  than  the  Count 
Fitz-Hum;  and  was  pleased  repeatedly,  both  by 
w’ordsand  gestures,  to  signify  that  he  dipensed  with 
all  ceremony  and  idle  consideration  of  rank. 

The  Commissioner  was  beginning  to  apologize 
for  tlie  unfinished  state  of  the  preparations,  but  the 
Count  Fitz-Hum  would  not  hear  of  it.  ‘Affection 
to  ray  person,’  said  he,  ‘  unseasonable  affection,  1 
must  say  it,  has  (it  seems)  betrayed  my  rank  to'you; 
but  for  this  night  at  least,  I  beseech  you  let  us  forget 
it.’ — And,  upo’i  the  ladies  excusing  themselves  from 
appearing  on  the  plea  that  their  dresses  weie  not  yet 
arrived  in  which  they  could  think  of  presenting 

themselves  before  their  sovereign, - ‘  Ah!  what!’ 

said  the  Count  gaily,  ‘  my  dear  Commissioner,  I  can¬ 
not  think  of  excepting  such  excuses  as  these.’  Agi¬ 
tated  as  the  ladies  were  at  this  summons,  they  found 
all  their  alarms  put  to  flight  in  a  moment  by  the  affa¬ 
bility  and  gracious  manners  of  the  high  personage. 
Nothing  came  amiss  to  him:  every  thing  was  right 
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and  delightful.  Down  went  the  little  sopha  bed  in 
a  closet  which  they  had  found  it  necessary  to  make 
up  for  one  night;  the  state-bed  not  being  ready  un¬ 
til  the  following  day;  and  with  the  perfect  high 
breeding  of  a  prince,  he  saw  in  the  least  mature  of 
the  arrangements  for  his  reception,  and  the  least  suc¬ 
cessful  of  the  attempts  to  entertain  him,  nothing  but 
the  good  intention  and  affection,which  had  suggested 
them 

The  first  great  question  which  arose  was — At  what 
hour  would  the  Count  Fitz-Hum  be  pleased  to  t:  ke 
supper?  But  this  question  the  Count  Fitz-Hum  re¬ 
ferred  wholly  to  the  two  ladies;  and  fur  this  one 
night  he  notified  his  pleasure  that  no  other  company 
should  be  inrited.  Precisely  at  11  o’clock  the  par¬ 
ty  set  down  to  supper,  which  was  served  on  the 
round  table  in  the  library.  Thu  Count  Fitz-Hum, 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  stating  was  in  the  best  health 
and  spirits;  and,  on  taking  his  seat,  he  smiled  with 
the  most  paternal  air — at  the  same  time  bowing  to 
the  ladies  who  sat  on  his  right  and  left  hand,  and  say¬ 
ing,  “  Ou  peuton  etre  mieux,  qu'  au  sien  de  sa  ia- 
mille?”  At  which  words  tears  began  to  trickle 
down  the  cheeks  of  the  Commissioner,  overwhelmeil 
with  the  sense  of  the  honor  and  happiness  whii  h 
were  thus  descending p/eno  tm&re  upon  his  family; 
and  finding  nothing  left  to  wish  for,  but  that  the 
whole  city  had  been  witness  to  his  felicity.  Even 
the  cook  came  in  for  some  distant  rays  and  emana¬ 
tions  of  the  princely  countenance;  for  the  Count 
Fitz-Hum  condescended  to  express  his  entire  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  supper,  and  signified  his  pleasure  to 
Von  Hoax,  th.at  the  cook  should  be  remembered  oi. 
the  next  vacancy  which  occurred  in  the  palace  esta¬ 
blishment. 

‘  Tears  such  as  tender  fathers  shed,’  had  already  on 
this  night  bedewed  the  cheeks  of  the  Commissioner, 
but  before  he  retired  to  bed,  he  was  destined  to  shed 
more  and  still  sweeter  tears;  for  after  supper  he  was 
honored  by  a  long  private  interview  with  the  Count,  j 
in  which  that  persongc  expressed  his  astonishment, 
(indeed  he  must  say,  his  indignation)  thab>merit  so 
distinguished  as  that  of  Mr.  Pig  should  so  long  have 
remained  unknown  at  court.  ‘  I  sec  now  more  than 
ever,’  said  he  *  the  necessity  there  was  that  I  should 
visit  my  states  incognito.’  And  he  then  threw  out 
pretty  plain  intimations  that  a  place,  and  even  a  ti¬ 
tle,  would  soon  be  conteived  on  his  host.  Upon  this 
Pig  wept  copiously :  and,  upon  retiring,  being  imme- 
mediately  honored  by  an  interview  with  Mr.  Von 
Hoax,  wno  assured  him  that  he  was  much  mistaken 
if  he  thought  his  highness  ever  did  these  things  by 
halves,  or  would  cease  to  watch  over  the  fortunes  of 
a  family  whom  he  had  once  taken  into  his  special 
grace;  the  good  man  actually  sobbed  like  a  child, 
and  could  neither  utter  a  word,  nor  get  a  wink  of 
sleep  that  night. 

[To  be  concluded  next  week.] 


iviisoEi.x.Asnr. 


MATERNAL  RESIGNATION. 

From  Hebrew  Tele*. 

Such  a  blessing  had  the  celebrated  teacher  Rabbi 
Meir  found.  He  sat  during  the  whole  of  one  Sab¬ 
bath  day  in  public  school,  and  instructed  the  people. 
During  his  absence  from  his  bouse,  his  two  sons,  both 
of  them  of  uncommon  beauty  and  enlightened  in 
the  law,  died.  His  wife  bore  them  to  her  bedcham¬ 
ber,  laid  them  on  the  marriage  bed,  and  spread  a 
white  covering  over  their  bodies.  Towards  eve¬ 
ning  Rabbi  Meir  came  home. — ‘  Where  are  my  be¬ 
loved  sons,’  he  asked, '  that  I  may  give  them  my  bles¬ 
sing?’  ‘  They  are  gone  to  the  school,’  was  the  an¬ 
swer.  *  I  repeateply  looked  round  the  school,’  he 
replied,  ‘  and  I  did  not  see  them  there.’  She  ru.ached 
him  a  goblet;  he  praised  the  Lord  at  the  going 
out  of  the  Sabbath,  drank,  and  again  asked  ‘  where 
are  iny  two  sons,  that  they  may  drink  of  the  cup  of 
blessings?’  ‘They  will  not  be  far  oil',’ she  said, and 
placed  food  before  him  that  he  might  cat.  He  wa> 
in  a  gladsome  and  genial  mood,  and  when  he  had 
said  grace  after  the  meat,  she  thus  addressed  himt — 
‘  Rabbi,  with  thy  perrnissionl  would  fain  propose  to 
thee  one  question.’  ‘  Ask  it  then,  my  love!’  he  re¬ 
plied.  ‘A  few  days  ago,  a  person  entrusted  some 
jewels  to  my  custody,  and  now  he  demands  them 
again;  should  I  give  them  back  again?’  *  This  is  a 
question,’ said  Rabbi  Meir,  ‘  which  my  wife  should 
not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  ask.  What!  wouldst 


thou  hesitate* or  be  reluctant  to  restore  to  every  one 
[hisown?’  ‘  No,’ she  replied,  ‘  but  yet  I  thought  it 
best  not  to  restore  them  without  acquainting  thee 
therewith.’  bhe  then  led  uim  to  their  chamber,  and 
stepping  to  the  bed,  took  the  white  covering  from 
their  bodies.  'Ah!  my  sons!  my  sons!’  thus  loudly 
lamented  the  father,  ‘  my  sons!  the  light  of  mine 
eyes  and  the  light  of  my  understanding:  I  was  your 
father,  but  ye  were  my  teachers  in  the  law.’  The 
tnother  turned  away  and  wept  bitterly.  At  length 
she  took  her  husband  by  the  hand,  and  said,  ‘  Rabbi, 
didst  thou  not  teach  me  that  we  must  not  be  reluc¬ 
tant  to  restore  that  which  was  in  our  keeping!  See, 
the  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  hath  taken  awav,  and  bles¬ 
sed  be  the  na^  of  the  Lord!’  echoed  Rabbi  Meir, 
‘  blessed  be  Ins  n  me,  for  thy  sake  too!  For  well  it 
is  written,'  He  that  has  found  a  virtuous  woman  has 
a  greater  treasure  than  costly  pearls.  She  openetli 
her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  on  her  tongue  is  the 
instruction  of  kindness.’ 


THE  COBBLER  OF  MESSINA. 

This  person  lived  in  the  last  century.  He  was 
honest  and  supported  his  family  by  his  own  industry. 
He  was  always  a  man  of  reHection;  he  saw  the  cor¬ 
ruptions,  luxury  and  oppression,  the  private  frauds, 
and  public  robberies,  the  enormous  violation  of  jus¬ 
tice,  under  which  his  country  labored.  He  saw  rapes 
unpunished,  and  adulteries  unreproved;  barbarous 
murders  either  screened  by  corrupt  senators,  or  ato¬ 
ned  for  by  inoniy.  In  a  word,  he  saw  an  universal 
degeneracy  of  manners  prevail,  partly  from  the  want 
of  will,  partly  fron«  the  want  of  power  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  chastise  otfenders.  In  this  situation  he 
resolved  to  undertake  the  arduous  task  of  reform¬ 
ing  those  disorders,  and  thought  it  both  lawful  and 
expedient  to  assume  the  authority  of  the  avenger 
of  the  innocent,  and  the  terror  of  the  guilty. 

Full  of  this  romantic  resolution, he  provided  him¬ 
self  with  a  short  gun,  which  he  carried  under  his 
cloak,  and  equipped  with  a  powder  pouch  on  one 
thigh,  and  a  bag  of  bullets  on  the  other,  he  sallied 
out  in  the  evening,  and  as  proper  opportunities  of¬ 
fered,  dispatched  such  as  he  knew  to  be  incorrigible 
ofienders,  to  that  tribunal  where  he  was  sensible 
they  could  not  elude  justice;  and  then  returned 
home  full  of  that  satisfaction  which  is  the  sole  re 
ward  of  public  spirit.  As  there  was  in  Messina  a 
great  nnmber  of  overgrown  criminals,  the  cobler 
in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  did  very  great  execu¬ 
tion.  Tlie  sun  never  rose  without  discovering  fresh 
marks  of  his  justice;  here  lay  an  usurer  who  had 
ruined  hundreds;  there  an  unjust  magistrate  who 
had  been  the  curse  of  thousands;  in  one  corner  a 
nobleman  who  had  debauched  his  friend’s  wife;  in 
another,  a  man  of  the  same  rank,  vcho  had  through 
avarice  and  ambition  prostituted  his  own;  but  as  the 
bodies  were  all  untouched,  with  all  their  ornaments 
about  them,  and  very  often  with  considerable  sum^ 
in  their  pockets,  it  was  visible  they  were  not  dis¬ 
patched  for  the  sake  of  money,  and  their  numbers 
made  it  evident,  that  they  were  not  the  victims  of 
private  revenge. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  words  to  describe  the  as¬ 
tonishment  of  the  whole  city.  Things  at  last  came 
to  such  a  pass,  that  not  a  rogue  of  any  rank  whate 
ver,  durst  walk  the  streets;  complaint  upon  com¬ 
plaint  was  carried  to  the  viceroy,  and  magistrates, 
guards,  spies,  and  every  other  eH^tine  of  power  wa* 
employed  to  no  manner  of  purpose.  At  last,  when 
no  less  than  fiftv  of  these  examples  had  beeiimad<. 
the  vi.eroytook  a  serious  resolution  of  putting  :> 
stop  to  such  mischiefs  by  the  only  method  that  seemed 
capable  of  reaching  the  evil;  he  caused  public 
proclamation  to  be  made  that  he  would  give  the  sum 
of  two  thousand  crowns  to  any  person  who  should 
discover  the  author  or  authors  of  the  murders;  pro¬ 
mising  at  the  same  time  the  like  reward,  with  an  ab¬ 
solute  indemnity  to  the  person  who  had  committed 
them,  if  be  would  discover  himself;  and  as  a  pledge 
of  bis  sincerity,  he  went  to  the  rathedral,  and  took 
the  sacrament  that  he  would  punctually  perform 
every  tittle  of  his  prolamation. 

The  cobbler  now  having  satisfied  his  zeal  for  jus¬ 
tice,  or  being  in  a  temper  to  secure  his  own  safety, 
after  having,  in  his  opinion,  done  so  much  service  to 
the  state,  went  directly  to  the  palace  and  demanded 
an  audience  of  the  viceroy;  to  whom,  upon  his  de¬ 
claring  that  he  had  something  of  importance  to 
communicate,  be  was  admitted  alone.  He  began 


with  putting  his  excellency  in  mind  of  his  oath,  who 
assured  him  he  meant  to  keep  itregiously.  The  cob¬ 
bler  tiicU  delivered  the  following  harrangue. 

“  I,  sir,  have  been  alone  the  instrument  of  justice 
which  dispatched  in  so  short  a  time,  so  many  crimi¬ 
nals.  In  doing  thi.s.  Sir,  I  have  done  no  more  than 
what  was  your  dutv  to  do.  You,  Sir,  who  are  in 
reality  guilty  of  all  the  ofl’ences  which  these  wretches 
have  committed,  deserve  the  same  chastisement,  and 
had  met  with  it  too,  had  I  not  respected  the  repre 
sentative  of  my  prince;  who,  I  know,  is  accountable 
to  God  alone.”  He  then  entered  into  an  exact  de¬ 
tail  of  all  the  murders  he  had  done,  and  the  motives 
upon  which  he  proceeded.  The  viceroy,  who  was 
fully  convinced  that  he  told  no  more  than  the  truth, 
repeated  his  assurance  of  safety,  and  thanked  him 
very  atfectionately  for  the  tenderness  he  had  shewn 
him;  adding,  after  all,  he  was  ready  to  pay  him  the 
two  thousand  crowns. 

Our  cobbler  returned  the  viceroy  his  compliments 
in  his  rough  way;  but  told  him,  after  what  had 
passed,  he  believed  it  would  bo  prudent  in  him  to 
make  choice  of  some  other  city  for  his  habitation; 
and  that,  too,  in  some  corner  of  Italy  not  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  Catholic  Majesty.  The  viceroy 
thought  his  reasons  had  weight,  and  therefore,  after 
thanking  him  in  the  most  gracious  terras,  for  sup 
plying  that  power  which  the  government  wanted, 
he  ordered  a  Tartane  to  transport  him,  bis  family, 
his  effects,  and  two  thousand  crowns,  to  one  of  the 
ports  in  the  territory  of  Genoa,  where  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  person  passed  the  remainder  of  bis  da^rs  in 
ease  and  quietness.  For  a  long  time  the  city  of 
Messina  felt  the  happy  effect  of  his  enthusiastic  zeal 
for  the  public  good,  and  for  the  strict  execution  of 
justice  without  respect  to  persons. 


French  Officers  in  Asi.a.  A  short  time  af¬ 
ter  the  restoration,  some  French  officers  went  and 
offered  their  services  to  foreign  countries.  Some  of 
them  having  reached  Persia,  obtained  a  higher  rank 
than  they  had  in  France;  but  when  England  paid  to 
Pith  Ali  Schah,  the  last  part  of  a  military  contribu 
tion  which  was  due  to  him,  it  annexed,  as  a  condi¬ 
tion,  the  discharge  of  all  the  French  officers,  with¬ 
out  any  exception,  and  nearly  all  the  French  officers 
then  returned  to  Europe,  by  way  of  Tiflisand  Con- 
stantineple.  Two  of  them,  however,  a  former  Aid- 
de  Camp  to  Marshal  Brune,  and  another  officer  of 
the  army  of  Bonaparte,  a  native  of  the  Duchy  of 
.Modena  resolved  to  go  and  offer  their  services  to  the 
King  of  Cabu,  or  to  Runject  Singh,  Chief  of  the 
Sicks  of  Lahore.  Though  watched  by  the  English, 
whom  they  persuaded  that  they  intended  to  em¬ 
bark  in  the  Pereian  Gulf,  to  return  to  France,  they 
found  means,  on  their  arrival  at  Ispahan,  to  elude 
observation,  and  disguised  as  Georgians,  proceeded 
towards  Cabu.  A  long  time  elapsed  without  any 
news  being  received  of  those  two  officers,  only  a 
report  was  spread  that,  on  reaching  the  dominions 
•  f  Runjert  Singh,they  bad  been  given  over  by  him 
to  the  English  East  India  Company,  which,  it  was 
said,  had  orders  to  embark  them  for  France.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  great  surprise,  that  a  letter  has  been 
received  from  Tillis,  in  the  hand  writing  of  M.  Al¬ 
lard  de  St.  Tropes  himself,  in  which  he  announces 
that  he  is  in  Lahore,  with  Mr.  Ventura— that  they 
are  happy,  loved,  an.l  esteemed,  and  have  the  rank 
of  General,  with  a  pay  amounting  to  six  thousand 
francs  per  month.  The  country  in  which  these  two 
French  officers  are  settled  is  quite  unknown  to  geog¬ 
raphers — and  we  have  hardly  any  information  con- 
erning  it,  beyond  that  which  was  transmitted  to  us 
by  the  historiaas  of  Alexander,  whose  conquests  en¬ 
ded  with  the  Ptinjub,  which  forms  part  of  the  do¬ 
minions  of  Runject  Singh.  We  may,  therefore, 
hope  to  reieive,  one  day,  information  concerning 
those  countries,  which  will  be  important  to  science 
ami  to  commerce,  and  cannot  be  indifferent  to  tho 
English — the  present  possessors  of  India. 

A  Jew  pedlar  travelling  through  Flintshire,  be¬ 
ing  exhausted  with  Ltigue,  called  for  refreshment 
at  a  little  Welsh  ale-hou-e,  where  they  could  furnish 
him  with  nothing  but  eggs  and  bacon,  which  were 
accordingly  fried  and  brought  to  tible.  The  first 
morsel  he  put  m  his  mouth  there  happened  to  be  a 
cl  .p  of  thunder  that  made  Itie  house  shake  again- — 

“  Father  J/oses,”  cried  the  Jew,  “  what  a/uss  here 
is  abovi  a  bit  of  6ocon— take  it  away.” 


THE  ESCRITOIK;  OH,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM.  L^ot.  I. 


THS  SSGIBITOIK. 

ALBANY,  SATURDAY,  JULY  29.  1826. 

Tribute  of  Respect  to  the  deceased  Patriots  J OHA’ 

ADAMS  and  THOMAS  JEFFERSON,  in  the 
\:City  of  Albany,  on  Monday,  July  31, 1826. 

A  procession  will  be  formed  at  the  Capitol,  at  10 
o’clock,  and  move  through  State,  South-Pearl,  Ly- 
dius,  Market,and  Steuben  streets,  into  Chapel-street, 
to  the  2nd  Presbyterian  Church,  under  Maj.  Hum¬ 
phrey,  asMarsltal,  and  Maj.  Brush  and  Capt.  John¬ 
son,  as  Assistant  Marshals,  in  the  following 
ORDER  OF  PROCESSION : 

mLlTARY. 

1.  The  leTcrml  unifonu  compsniei  to  be  arnngcd  in  proces¬ 
sion  by  the  Marshal  and  Assistants- 

2.  The  Officers  of  the  U-  S.  Army  and  Navy. 

3.  The  Albany  Military  Association  with  their  band  of  music- 

MUNICIPAL,  EXECUTIVE  AND  JUDICIAL 

1.  Sheriff  of  the  county,  with  his  Officers- 

3.  City  Marshal,  with  Police  Officers- 

3.  Orator  and  Members  of  the  Common  Council. 

4.  Governor  and  Licutant  Governor  and  Suitc- 

5.  Officers  of  State. 

6.  Chancellor,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Circuit 
Jndges- 

CLERGY. 

Officiating  Clergy  of  the  day,  and  the  Reverend  Clergy  of 
the  City  and  vicinity. 

MASONIC. 

The  Masonic  Fraternity,  in  their  several  orders  and  cos- 
tomes,  with  appropriate  insignia,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music. 

SOCIETIES,  &c. 

1-  Resident  and  attending  members  of  the  Bar- 

2-  Gentlemen  of  the  Medical  Profession. 

3  Trustees,  Principal  and  Professors  of  the  Albany  Academy- 

4.  St.  Andrew’s  Society. 

5-  Members  of  the  Fire  Department  and  the  several  Fire 
Companies. 

6.  Cartmen. 

7.  Citizens  and  Strangers- 

When  the  Procesion  arrives  opposite  the  Mansion 
Houses,  it  will  halt,  and  the  Marshal  will  there  re¬ 
ceive  and  Konduct  into  the  lino  the  surviving  Pa¬ 
triots  of  the  Revolution,  dankod  by  a  guard  of  ho¬ 
nor. 

On  arriving  at  the  Church,  the  military  will  open 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  receive  the  procession,  who 
will  be  conducted  to  the  seats  designated  by  officers 
for  that  purpose. 

The  south  gallery  in  the  Church  will  be  exclu¬ 
sively  appropriated  for  Ladies. 

EXERCISES  IN  CHURCH. 

1.  Solemn  Music  on  the  Organ. 

3.  Prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr-  Ludlow* 

3  Sacred  Music* 

4  Eulogy  by  Judge  Duer. 

5*  Sacred  Music* 

6-  Benediction  by  the  Rev.  Mr*  Leonard. 

After  the  exercises  in  Church,  the  procession  will 
again  form,  and  more  to  the  Capitol,  where  it  will 
be  dismissed. 

Minute  guns  will  be  fired  under  the  direction  of 
a  detachment  of  Artillery,  and  the  bells  will  be  toll¬ 
ed  during  the  movement  of  the  procession. 

The  flags  on  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  will  be 
hoisted  half  mast. 

Ordinary  business  will  be  suspended  during  the 
public  exercises. 

JAMES  M’KOWN, 

JACOB  J.  LANSING, 

W.  ESLEECK. 

C.  D.  COOPER, 

JNO.  N.  aUACKENBUSH, 

RICHARD  S.  TREAT, 

Albany,  July  2s,  1826. 

MASONIC. 

On  the  3lst  inst.  the  different  Masonic  bodies  will 
auemble  in  the  Capitol  at  9  o’clock,  A.  M.  to  join  in 
the  general  procession.  The  Master  Masons 
will  meet  in  the  supreme  court  room;  Rotal  Arch 


Masons  in  the  room  of  the  society  of  arts;  and 
Knights  Templars  in  the  mayor’s  court  room. 
ORDER  OF  PROCESSION. 

M.tSTER  MASONS. 

Two  Tylen  with  drawn  fwordt. 

Muiic. 

Stewards  with  white  rods* 

Matter  Matont,  two  and  two- 
Dcacont  with  rods- 
Secretaries  withjeweli 
Treasurers  with  jewels-  ' 

Junior  Wardena  with  jewels 
Senior  Wardens  with  jewels- 

Oldest  Matter  of  a  Lodge,  carrying  the  Three  Great  Lights 
on  a  cuthion,  covered  with  black  crape,  sup¬ 
ported  by  two  Oeacout- 
Past  Matters . 

Deacon  with  rod — Master — Deacon  with  rod- 
Tyler  with  drawn  tword. 

ROYAL  ARCH  MA^NS- 
Two  Guards  with  drawn  twordt. 

Mark  Matter  Matont,  two  and  two- 
Iloyal  Arch  Matont,  two  and  two- 
Secrctarics- 
Treatureri. 

Matters  of  the  Veils  with  banners.  I 

Royal  Arch  Captains  with  white  banneri- 
Principal  Sojournera . 

Captains  of  the  Host- 
Scribet- 
Kingi. 

High  Priettf . 

KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS 
SentincU- 

Sword  Bearer — Standard  Bearer — Warder. 

Grand  Commaaderi. 

Generalitimot. 

Captain  Generali. 

Prelates. 

Treaturert- 

Recorder!. 

Senior  Wardens. 

Junior  Wardens- 
Sir  Knights,  two  and  two- 
Sentinels. 

Every  Brother,  Companioa,  and  Sir  Knight,  t*  be 
auitably  clothed,  with  black  crape  round  the  left  arm. 

The  jewels  of  Lodges  to  be  mounted  with  white 
trimmings. 

Stewards  and  Deacons  to  have  white  rods  with  a 
piece  of  white  ribbon  or  white  crape  tied  to  them. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  Church,  the  Masonic  proces¬ 
sion  will  halt,  and  open  to  the  right  and  left.  The 
Templars  will  then  pass,  followed  by  the  Royal 
Arch  and  Master  Masons. 

The  hilts  of  the  swords  of  the  Sir  Knights,  and 
such  other  officers  who  wear  them,  to  be  covered 
with  black  crape. 

By  order  of  the  Committee. 

JONATHAN  EIGHTS,  Ch'n. 


Ourselves.  Last  week  completed  six  months 
of  our  editorial  career.  Short  as  this  period  is,  we 
have  had  more  to  retard  our  progress,  than  our 
cynical  faculties  could  possibly  forebode  at  the  time 
we  made  our  debut.  Some  of  our  kirul  brethren, 
whose  trade  it  is  to  meddle  with  other  people’s  busi¬ 
ness,  have  “  sworn  terribly”  because  we  too  have 
oped  our  lips,  and  petitioned  for  a  share  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes.  This  was,  doubtless,  very  ungene¬ 
rous  in  them;  but  as  we  have  already  chastised  their 
temerity  as  we  deemed  meet,  as  good  Christians 
should  do  we  now  pardon  them,  provided  they  here¬ 
after  and  forever  behave  as  becometh  good  citizens 
and  hold  their  peace.  But  for  Mister  Tommy  Thumb 
of  the  Religious  Monitor,  our  compassion  is  a  little 
more  particular:  we  would  willingly  do  him  a  good 
office  if  he  is  not  already  '*  past  redemption.”  [Poor 
little  soul!  he  need  not  have  trembled  so;  we  meant 
him  no  harm  when  we  exposed  the  folly  of  las  silly 
article  upon  “  oaths  ”  We  say  to  him  as  Tristram’s 


uncle  said  to  the  fly — “  Poor  little  thing!  there  U 
room  enough  in  the  world  for  both  thou  and  me.”] 

;  We  have  really  great  respect  for  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  and  it  does  not  seem  well  to  us,  to  have 
interested  triflers  sport  with  them.  We  regarded  the 
tergiversations  in  the  Monitor  as  the  bickerings  of 
an  infidel  to  the  true  faith:  so,  we  charged  our 
"  goose  quill”  with  a  competent  potion  of  de¬ 
tergents,  and  aimed  it  at  fanatics  and  hypocrites.  The 
consequence  was.  Mister  Tommy  Thumb  of  the 
Monitor  felt  his  conscience  prick  him;  so,  like  ' 

*'  Little  Jockey  Horscr, 

He  lot  down  in  the  corner,” 

and  prosed  over  the  Assembly’s  Catechism  for  two 
complete  weeks  [including  Sundays];  but  not  one 
idea  could  he  descry,  to  bring  **in  battle  array” 
'against  our  better  arguments.  This  was  a  sad  di¬ 
lemma  fur  Mister  Thumb:  the  day  of  publication  ar¬ 
rived;  but, alas!  he  was  addle-pated!  "Ob,  woful 
day!  Oh,  woful,  woful,  woful  day!”  The  Monitor 
was  eked  out  with  petty  paragraphs,  while  Mister 
Thumb  and  the  printer’s  devil  [All  hail!  congenial 
spirits!]  interlarded  an  article  from  The  Escritoir, 
and  published  it  by  way  of  apology!  The  simple 
I  fellows  probably  meant  well;  and  we  can  pardon 
I  them  for  the  errors  they  committed  in  consequence 
I  of  the  excitement  which  must  have  prevailed  in 
I  Mister  Thumb’s  mind  while  determining  the  points 
I  at  which  to  inject  his  parables.  It  is  said  the 
printer’s  devil  was  guilty  of  many  jokes  during  the 
I  coalition,  which  Mister  Thumb  could  not  under 
stand ;  but  as  this  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  we 
[will  not  venture  upon  a  hasty  belief:  if  it  should 
!  prove  true  we  will  let  the  world  know  it.  It  may 
'  not  be  amiss  to  inform  our  readers  at  this  time,  that 
Mister  Tommy  Thumb,  &c.  Editor  of  the  Albany 
Religious  Monitor,  is  a  man  of  wonderful  acquire 
ments:  besides  the  Assembly’s  Catechism  and  Con 
fession  of  Faith,  it  is  said  he  has  actually  read,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  the  Memoirs  of  Jemima  Wilkeson, 
the  Life  and  Wonderful  Experience  of  Lorenzo 
Dow,  and  all  the  newspaper  paragraphs  about  Jo¬ 
hanna  Southcote.  If  this  deep  research  does  not 
result  in  some  more  learned  remarks  upon  oaths  or 
Masonry,  it  will  probably  in  a  second  attempt  to  beg 
our  pardon.  However,  as  it  is  not  our  disposition  to 
keep  even  a  worm  in  jeopardy,  we  assure  him  that 
we  will  have  mercy  for  him  as  long  as  be  behaves 
well — if  he  does  not  grovel  to  the  earth  we  will 
not  tread  upon  him. 

But,  seriously,  it  was  our  intention  in  this  article 
to  give  our  readers  some  information  which  will  be 
very  acceptable,  without  doubt.  Although  our  castle 
has  been  stormed  from  at  least  three  points  of  the 
compass,  we  have  weathered  the  siege,  and  driven 
the  miscreants  from  our  walls.  We  therefore  an¬ 
nounce  it  to  be  our  determination  to  present  the 
patrons,  readers,  borrowers,  and  stealers  of  The 
Escritoir,  with  a  large  imperial  instead  of  a  royal 
sheet,  [the  present  size]  weekly.  By  this  means 
we  will  be  enabled  to  introduce  several  new  depart¬ 
ments;  containing  agricultural  and  horticultural  in¬ 
formation,  morality,  general  politics,  more  extensive 
miscellaneous  selections;  in  short,  an  imperial  sheet 
Will  contain  about  as  much  matter  as  a  sheet  and  a 
half  of  the  present  size.  To  support  us  in  this  un¬ 
dertaking,  our  subscription  list,  though  at  present 
very  respectable,  must  be  increased.  Our  large  sheet 
will  be  issued  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  as  soon 
as  we  can  procure  the  proper  materials.  The  paper 
will  preserve  the  same  shape,  and  be  equally  con¬ 
venient  for  binding.  Those  of  our  friends  who 
reside  out  of  this  city,  and  think  well  of  our  design, 
are  respectfully  requested  to  exert  their  influence 
in  our  favour 
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I  We  this  week  publish  the  conclusion  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Freemasonry.  It  will  be  found  to  extend 
no  further  down  than  to  the  commencement  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  but  the  information  contained 
in  it,  we  presume,  will  be  found  as  satisfactory  as 
any  thing  heretofore  communici>ted.  Through  the 
politeness  of  correspondents  we  have  been  furnished 
with  much  excellent  Masonic  matter,  which  we 
ihall  take  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers  in 
our  subsequent  numbers. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  a  publi¬ 
cation,  entitled  The  Chemist  and  Meteorological 
Journal',  edited  by  John  R.  Cottino,  Esq.  and 
published  every  Saturday  morning,  at  Amherst, 
(Mess.)  It  is  printed  on  fine  paper,  with  a  new 
brevier  type,  and  contains  sixteen  octavo  page^  — 
terms,  four  dollars  a  year.  The  design  of  the  work 
is  to  afford  to  all  classes  of  readers,  a  cheap  and  at 
the  same  time  a  correct  view,  of  the  present  state  of 
chemistry  and  its  application  to  arts  and  and  manu¬ 
factures  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  will  contain 
in  a  series  of  papers, — an  outline  of  the  science  of 
chemistry,  brought  up  to  the  present  time,  and  writ¬ 
ten  expressly  for  the  work;  a  full  description  of  the 
most  approved  chemical  apparatus;  a  dictionary  of 
chemistry;  a  record  of  every  useful  discovery;  a 
description  of  chemical  arts  and  manufactures;  bio¬ 
graphy  and  anecdotes  of  celebrated  chemists;  effects 
of  various  poisons  and  antidotes;  a  great  number  of 
novel  and  amusing  experiments;  information  rela- 
lating  to  botany,  mineralogy,  geology,  and  any  other 
subject*,  tn  our  country,  which  either  directly  or  re¬ 
motely  is  connected  with  the  science  of  chemistry. 
Descriptive  plates  will  occasionally  accompany  the 
numbers.  The  editor  promises,  also,  “  a  National 
Meteorological  Journal,  compiled  from  the  Journals 
of  the  Surgeons  of  the  United  States  Army  at  the 
different  military  posts,  and  also  from  minutes  of 
scientific  gentlemen  in  various  parts  of  the  Union, 
^rometrical  and  Tbeometrical  observations,  the 
quantity  of  rain,  the  commencement  of  the  seasons, 
the  flowering  of  different  plants,  shrubs,  &c.  The 
probable  causes  of  the  various  phenomena  in  the 
weather  and  its  changes,  which  interest  as  well 
those  engaged  in  Agriculture  as  the  man  of  Science.” 


BOTANY  BAY. 

From  the  Quarterly  Reriew- 

When  Botany  Bay  was  first  established  as  a  penal 
settlement,  thirty-seven  years  ago,  we  believe  it 
never  entered  into  the  contemplation  of  those  who 
.ecommended  the  measure,  that  such  a  population 
and  such  a  state  of  society,  as  now  exists  in  the  two 
colonies,  could  have  been  created  within  the  first 
hundred  years.  The  town  of  Sydney  has  1200 
houses  and  7000  inhabitants,  and  such  is  the  demand 
for  land  and  new  buildings,  that  the  former  in  many 
places  is  said  to  be  worth  jSlOOO  an  acre,  and  that 
houses  let  for  from  j£l00  to  J^iOO  a  year.  The  com¬ 
manding  situation  of  the  capital  of  the  Australasian 
world  with  its  noble  harbor,  its  warehouses  and  its 
quays,  and  the  number  of  ships  which  visit  it,  give 
to  it  the  appearance  and  bustle  of  an  English  seaport. 
It  has  five  churches  of  different  denominations,  an 
excellent  market  held  three  days  in  a  week,  with 
commodious  public  stores  for  the  reception  of  unsold 
goods,  in  return  for  which  trifling  duties  are  levied, 
amounting  in  the  year  1817  to  xl3,  and  in  1822  to 
£576. 

A  chartered  bank  is  established  at  Sydney,  which 
has  shared  dividends  among  the  pn  Mrietors  of  12  to 
15  per  cent.  They  have  the  Australasian  Magazine, 
the  Australasian  newspaper,  and  the  Sydney  Ga¬ 
zette.  They  have  also  a  Philosophical,  an  Agricul¬ 
tural,  and  a  Horticultural  Society.  They  have  va¬ 
rious  schools  for  both  sexes,  supported  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  revenue  of  the  coleny;  and  Sunday  Schools,  for 
the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  poor,  attended  by 
three  or  four  hundred  children  each.  They  have 


private  seminaries  for  the  more  opulent  classes,  two 
of  which  are  kept  by  clergymen  of  the  established 
church,  and  there  are  several  schools  in  Sydney  for 
tlie  board  and  education  of  young  ladies. 


HORRIBLE  TRAGEDY. 

From  the  Kentucky  Commentator,  of  the  8th  init- 

Beauchamp,  the  assassin  of  Col.  Sharp,  has  expia¬ 
ted  his  crimes. 

The  sentence  of  the  law  was  executed  upon  him  at 
the  fork  of  the  Lexington  and  Woodford  roads,  in 
the  edge  of  Frankfort,  at  half  past  1  o’clock  yester-j 
Jay. 

An  idea  bad  gone  abroad,  that  be  would  address 
the  people,  at  the  gallows;  but  he  made  no  attempt 
of  the  kind;  he  was  evidently  too  feble,  probably 
rendered  so  by  his  attempts  to  commit  suicide,  by 
taking  laudanum  and  by  stabbing  himself. 

Soon  after  arriving  at  the  place  of  execution,  he 
observed  that  be  wished  to  die;  and  requested  the 
music  which  belonged  to  the  two  independent  com¬ 
panies,  which  had  been  called  out  to  preserve  order, 
should  play  ”  Buonaparte’s  Retreat  from  Moscow,” 
which  oaving  heard,  he  desired  the  oflicers  to  per¬ 
form  the  execution,  and  took  his  death. 

Death  of  Mrs.  Beauchamp. — During  the  trial  of 
Beauchamp,  his  wife  was  brought  to  this  town, 
charged  with  being  accessary  to  his  crime ;  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  prison  with  him.  She  was  examined  and 
acquitted;  but,  at  her  ewn  solicitation,  and  his,  was 
permitted  to  return  to  his  cell,  where  she  remained 
until  the  day  of  his  execution.  They  both  constantly 
held  out  the  idea,  that  they  would  die  together ;  and 
on  Wednesday  last,  apprehensions  that  they  would 
make  attempts  upon  their  own  lives  began  to  be  se¬ 
riously  entertained;  and  a  guard  was  placed  in  the 
room  with  them,  to  prevent  any  improper  conduct. 
They  were,  however,  in  possession  of  a  bottle  of 
laudanum,  and  on  Thursday  night,  took  each  a  large 
dose — so  large  that  it  operated  as  an  emetic;  and 
failed  to  produce  the  eflect  which  they  expected. 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  yesterday  they  told 
the  guaids  that  as  his  last  hour  was  approaching, 
tliey  wished  a  few  minutes  private  conversation,  and 
begged  the  guard  to  retire.  The  request  seemed 
reasonable  and  the  guards  retired.  They  presently 
heard  some  noise,  and  returning  found  that  Mrs. 
Beauchamp  had  been  stabbed  in  the  left  breast,  with 
a  butcher  knife — and  Beauchamp  had  inflicted  some 
wounds  upon  himself,  not,  however,  either  mortal 
or  dangerous.  Mrs.  Beauchamp’s  wound  was  mor¬ 
tal;  she  lived  but  an  hour  or  two.  So  perished  Ann 
Beauchamp,  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  women. 

Whether  she  died  by  her  own  hand,  or  by  that  of 
her  husband,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
with  certainty.  It  is  said  his  account  was,  that  she 
herself  inflicted  the  weund,  and  that  when  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  stab  himself  she  caught  his  arm,  and  pre¬ 
vented  him  doing  it  efiectually. 

Mrs.  Beauchamp  was  removed  to  a  room  of  the 
jailor’s  house.  A  reverend  gentleman,  who  was 
present,  speaks  of  the  dying  scene,  as  one  of  the 
most  touching  he  had  ever  witnessed.  81.e  was 
anxious  to  see  her  husband.  He  was  brought  in. — 
She  had  become  speechless,  perhaps  insensible.  He 
was  placed  at  her  side  upon  the  bed.  He  placed 
one  hand  upon  her  forehead,  with  the  other  held  her 
pulse  until  she  expired.  Then  ”  Farewell,”  said 
he,  “  farewell,  child  of  sorrow! — Farewell,  child  of 
persecutiod  and  misfortune — For  thee  have  1  lived, 
for  thee  1  die!”  Twice  he  embraced  her,  and  was 
then  removed. 

From  the  National  Gazette,  July  21. 

This  afternoon,  we  present  our  readers  with  the 
details  of  the  hideous  catastrophe,  recorded  in  the 
Kentucky  papers.  Embracing  the  whole  history  of 
the  case,  it  may  be  declared  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  awfi^l  combinations  of  desperate  revenge,  har- 
dended  guilt,  and  fatal  result,  which  have  ever  been 
offered,  whether  in  real  life,  the  drama,  or  the  pages 
of  romance,  to  the  wonder  and  detestation  of  man¬ 
kind.  No  poet,  no  novelist,  has  conceived  a  story 
more  harrowing,  nor  framed  a  lesson  more  powerful 
against  the  indulgence  of  a  licentious  passion. 

The  wretched  female,  it  appears,  was  originally 
corrupted  by  the  person  who  was  the  first  sacrifice  in 
the  tragedy — a  man  of  elevated  rank  in  the  profess¬ 
ion  of  the  law  and  the  society  of  his  state:  the  sedu¬ 
cer  found  a  husband  for  her  in  Beauchamp,  and 
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promised,  as  the  culprits  affirmed,  a  piece  of  la,id  in 
consideration  of  the  marriage : — this  promise,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  same  testimony ,  was  violated,  and  an  at¬ 
tempt  made  to  deepen  the  woman’s  infamy,  by 
charging  her  with  having  brought  forth  a  proof  of 
grosser  libertinism.  The  rancour  of  disappointment, 
the  thirst  of  vengeance,  exasperated  her  fierce  spirit, 
and  gavo  a  truly  demoniac  character  to  her  whole 
scheme  of  existence.  In  Beauchamp  she  seems  to 
have  had  a  profligate,  indiscreet,  and  congenial  aux¬ 
iliary,  stung,  himself,  by  supposed  wrong  and  con¬ 
tumely,  and  susceptible  of  being  rendereila  double 
slave.  He  was,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  conduct 
on  his  trial,  and  the  last  scene,  narrated  by  the  cler¬ 
gyman,  daatsngly  fond  of  his  evil  genius,  that  be¬ 
came  the  partner  of  his  bosom  only  to  consuiaaute 
bis  ruin  and  ignominy.  She  incessantly  stimulated 
him  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  object  of  their  common 
hate — for  a  long  time  they  mutually  cherished  and 
matured  the  project;  until,  at  length,  by  means  ot 
complicate  machinations  and  falsehood,  he  introdu¬ 
ced  himself,  at  the  dead  of  night  into  the  dwelling 
of  the  devoted  victim,  inveigled  him  from  his  bed, 
where  be  reposed  with  a  tender  and  respectable  wife 
and  dealt  the  mortal  blow  just  as  that  wife  approa- 
ctied,  in  alarm,  to  ascertain  what  meant  the  ominous 
dialogue  which  she  overheard. 

Her  frantic  shrieks;  her  sad  prostrations  on  the 
bleeding  corpse;  her  precipitate  flight  from  the 
apartment  and  rapid  circuit  around  the  house;  the 
glimpse  which  she  had  of  the  mulfled  assassin  out¬ 
side;  his  quick  retreat;  the  infatuation  which  led 
to  his  arrest;  the  tale  which  he  invented  to  burden 
another  and  innocent  person  with  the  crime;  the 
doubts  which  shaddowed  all  the  accusations  for  a 
term;  the  mystery  which  extended  beyond  the  ovent 
to  its  causes  and  agents,  and  the  nature  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  adduced  in  court, — all  constitute  a  body  of  cir- 
cumstanj^es  equal  in  rarity  and  interest  to  most  of  the 
terrific  excesses  of  malignat  vice,  by  the  recital  of 
which  the  human  heart  has  been  taught  the  extrem- 
ety  of  its  weakness  and  danger.  But  the  example 
goes  further:  the  moral  is  not  confined  to  the  butch¬ 
ery  of  one  offender,  and  the  conviction  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  another.  The  violent  death  of  the  impeni¬ 
tent  woman,  whether  against  her  will,  by  the  reck¬ 
less  fuxy  of  the  miscreant  whom  she  had  goaded  so 
long  and  steadily  to  the  crime  of  assassination,  or 
in  consequence  of  an  agreement  between  them  to 
perisn  thus  madly  together — completes  the  horror  of 
this  series  of  iniquity,  wherein  the  salutary  connex¬ 
ion,  as  ordained  by  God,  between  depravation  and 
misery,  between  crime  and  punishment,  are  illusira 
ted  in  a  mannet  that  signalizes  both  his  justice  and 
mercy. 


Arabian  Surgery.  An  unfortunate  merchant 
of  Tripoli,  Mahomed  N’clilf,  who  had  sufiered  much 
on  the  road  from  an  enlarged  spleen,  was  here  advi¬ 
sed  to  undergo  the  opperation  of  burning  with  a 
red  hot  iron,  the  sovereign  Arab  remedy  for  every 
dissorder;  he  consented,  and,  previous  to  eur  move 
this  morning,  be  was  laid  down  on  his  back,  and 
while  five  or  six  Arabs  held  him  on  the  sand, the  rude 
opperators  burnt  him  on  the  left  side,  under  the  ribe, 
in  three  places,  nearly  the  size  of  a  sixpence  each. 
The  iron  was  again  placed  on  the  fire,  and  while 
heating,  the  thumbs  of  about  a  dozen  Arabs  were 
thrust  in  different  parts  of  the  poor  man's  side,  to 
know  if  the  pressure  pained  him,  until  his  flesh  was 
BO  biuised  that  he  declared  ali  gave  him  pain ;  four 
more  marks  of  the  iron  were  now  made  near  the  for¬ 
mer  ones,  upon  which  he  was  turned  on  his  face,  and 
three  larger  ones  made  within  two  inches  of  his  back 
bone.  One  would  have  thought  the  opperation  was 
now  at  an  end;  but  an  old  Arab,  who  had  been  feel¬ 
ing  his  throat  for  some  time  declared  a  hot  iron  and 
a  large  burn  absolutely  necessary  just  above  the  col¬ 
lar  bone,  on  the  same  side.  The  poor  man  submit¬ 
ted  with  wonderful  patience  to  ^1  this  mangling, 
and  after  drinking  a  draught  of  water,  moved  on  vmh 
the  camols.— Qfid  Clupptrton  8  ^fricofi  Z?w* 
covertes. 

Th«  Uft  NorlhumbtrUnd  (&)  election  contest  cost  £3,600 
( $13,500)  per  dsj-  The  inccetsful  candidate  acid  his  seat  but 
three  wummt.  ^ 

New  Subscribers  can  be  supplied  with  com>, 
plete  sets  of  The  Escritoir,  if  applied  for  soon 
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[VoL.  I. 


THE  IDEAL. 

BV 

And  wi’.t  thou,  fond  deceiver,  leave  me, 

Wiih  scenes  that  smiled  in  fney’s  eye, 
AVif'n  nil  thal  once  cou’-d  xl«i  or  erievc  me, 

\\  ith  all  inexorably  Ay  1 
Can  iiou"!;t  del.of  the  p.ii>id  motion’ 

C  all  ii  •  nt  lift’s  yolden  seamn  savel 
’Tis.vaiii  .  et.  rnity’s  vUft  f»'eai> 

Rece'so  .  the  strcaialet’s  h  isic.iin";  wave- 

The  d .  .  iaSi?  light  has  lo'it  been  s)icnt. 

Who  -  iind'lhe  p.nh.  of  childhood  shone; 
The  chi-  I  of  fiuicv  all  are  rent. 

And  a:l  her  fail  crer.tiiins  down- 
The  pleasing  faith  lias  passed  away 
In  beings,  which  roy  visions  bore; 
iteality  has  made  its  prey 
Of  what  seemed  bcautlfiil  beTorc- 
As  once  with  vehement  desire 
Pygmalion  held  in  wanii  embtarc 
The'  statue,  till  sensation’s  fire 
Glowed  in  the  niarbie’t  hindling  face; 

1  threw  the  arms  of  youthiiil  love 
Round  nature,  till  I  too  was  blest. 

Till  she  began  to  breathe,  to  move. 

To  live  in  my  poetic  breast. 

The  world  awakening  shared  my  bliss; 

For  me  the  dumb  possessed  a  voice, 

I^eamed  to  return  me  Love’s  warm  kiss. 

Feci  my  heait's  music  and  rejoice. 

Then  lived  to  me  the  tree,  the  rose ; 

Then  sang  the  fnunlain's  silver  fall; 

And  things  that  spiritless  repose. 

Echoed  with  joy  my  spirits  call. 

Itself  a  world,  the  narrow  breast 
Aspired  with  strong,  resistless  force. 

To  act  and  speak,  and  onward  prest 
To  join  in  life’s  exciting  course. 

While  in  the  bud  it  lay  cimcealed, 

The  world  appeared  a  boundless  scene; 
What  have  the  opening  leaves  revealedl 
How  little!  and  that  little  mean! 

Dy  daring  mind  endued  with  wings, 

Blest  by  his  visions  false  but  gay, 
Untainedny  anxious  care,  how  springs 
The  youth  along  existence'  way! 

I'hsre’s  nought  so  lofty,  nought  so  far. 

To  which  nis  wishes  may  not  rite; 

E'en  to  the  heaven’s  remotest  star. 

On  wings  of  bold  design  he  dies 

How  swiftly  was  I  boros  along! 

And  happy  feared  nor  toil  nor  caret 
And  still  with  winning  grace  the  throng 
Before  me  danced  offorms  of  air; 

Love  with  sweet  looks  that  ne'er  could  frown; 

Joy  with  hit  golden  garlands  bright; 

Glory  adorned  with  starry  crown ; 

And  Truth  that  blazed  in  solar  light- 

But  ah!  bow  soon  these  guardians  fietr 
■  Far  from  rav  side,  ere  life’s  mid-day; 

The  airy  band  became  untrue, 

And  one  by  one  they  passed  away.  > 

His  rapid  pinions  Joy  extended ; 

(The  wefls  of  Knowledge  still  were  dry; 
^ubt’s  heavy  clouds  round  Truth  ascended, 
And  hid  her  light  from  mortal  eye. 

1  saw,  too,  Glory’s  holy  fiowers 
Round  common  brows  orofanely  twined; 
-And,  I»ve,  how  swiftly  new  thv'hours ! 

How  soon  I  left  thy  spring  benind! 
ijtill  and  more  still  the  scene  became; 

More  lonely  teemed  the  rugged  war; 

And  dying  hope  a  pallid  ftaine 
Scarce  threw  across  the  darksome  way. 

Of  all  that  gay  and  noisy  crowd 
Will  none  virith  faithful  fondness  wait. 

To  raise  me  when  my  sorrow  bowed. 

And  follow  me  to  Death’s  dark  gatet 
O,  Friendship!  thou  my  age  sbali  brighten, 
T^ou,  who  dost  heal  our  every  wound, 

With  love  the  toils  of  lift  divst  lighten. 

Thou,  whom  1  early  sought  and  found. 

.And  thon,  whose  spell  like  hers  can  charm 
The  spirit’s  storms,  beloved  Employ, 

Tnou,  who.  with  strong  unwearied  ann. 

Dost  slowly  raise  but  ne’er  destroy; 

The  building'  of  eternity 
-  Thy  band  with  patient  toil  uprears. 

And  pays  the  debt  before  we  die, 

Of  nuuutes,  seasons,  days,  and  years. 


THE  SUNBEAM. 

Thou  art  a  lingerer  in  monarch’s  hall; 

A  joy  thou  art  and  a  wealth  to  all  — 

A  nesrer  of  hope  unto  land  and  sea: 
bunbeam!  what  gift  has  the  world  like  thcct 

Thou  art  walking  the  billows,  and  ocean  smiles — 
Thou  hast  touched  with  glory  his  thousand  isles. 
Thou  hast  lit  up  the  ships  and  the  feathery  f  >am. 
And  gladdened  the  sailor  likk  words  from  home. 

To  the  solemn  depths  of  the  forest  shades 

Thou  art  itreaming  on  through  their  green  arcades, 


.^nd  the  quiverins  If  »vcs  that  hate  caught  thy  glow, 
Like  fire-fiies  glanie  to  the  pools  below. 

I  looked  on  the  mountains— a  vapour  lay. 

Folding  their  heights  in  dark  array; 

I'hou  breakrth  forth— and  the  mist  became 
A  crown  and  a  mantle  of  lit  ing  fiamc- 

I  lorkfd  on  the  (teasant’s  lowly  cot — 

Something  of  sadness  had  wrapt  the  spot; 

But  a  cieam  of  thee  on  its  casement  fril. 

Amt  it  ihuglied  into  beauty  at  that  liright  spell. 

To  the  earth's  wide  ularesa  guest  thou  art. 
Flushing  the  waste  like  the  rose’s  heart; 

And  thou  senmest  not,  from  thy  pomp,  to  shed 
A  tender  light  on  the  ruin's  head. 

Thou  takest  through  the  dim  church  aisle  thy  way. 
And  its  jiillars  from  twilight  Aasli  into  day; 

And  its  ni:>h.  pale  tombs,  with  their linpities  old, 
Are  bathed  .in  a  Aood  as  of  burning  gold. 

And  thou  tumeit  not  from  the  humblest  grave, 

W  here  a  flower  to  the  sighing  winds  may  wave ; 
I'hou  scatterest  its  gloom  like  the  dreams  of  rest, 
Tliou  slecpfst  in  love  on  its  gtassy  breast. 

Sonbe.vm  of  Summer!  Oh!  what  is  Mke  theci 
Hope  of  the  wilderness,  joy  of  the  seal 
— One  thing  is  like  thee,  to  mortals  nven. 

The  Faith,  touching  all  things  with  Dues  of  Heaven. 


THE  INVOCATION. 

BV  MBS.  HEMANS. 

Answer  me,  burning  Stars  of  night! 

Where  is  the  spint  gone. 

That,  past  the  reach  of  human  sight 
Even  Ml  a  breeze  hath  flViwnt 
— .And  (he  Stars  answered  me — “  Wc  roll 
In  light  and  power  on  high, 

But  of  the  never  dying  soul. 

Ask  things  that  cannot  die!” 

O,  many  a  toned  and  changeless  Windf 
Thoii  art  a  wanderer  free ; 

Tell  me  if  thou  its  place  can  find. 

Far  over  mount  and  seal 
— And  the  wind  murmured  in  reply — 

“The  blue  deep  I  have  crossed, 

And  met  its  barks  and  billows  hi;^, 

But  not  whnt  thou  hast  lost.” 

Ye  clouds  that  gorgeously  repose 
Around  the  setting  sun. 

Answer'  have  wf  a  home  for  those 
Whose  csudhly  race  is  runi 
The  bright  clouds  answered — “  We  depart. 

We  vanish  from  the  ikv; 

Ask  what  is  deathless  in  thy  heart. 

For  that  which  cannot  die! 

Speak,  then,  thou  Voice  of  God  within. 

Though  of  the  deep  ln«v  tone! 

Answer  roe  through  lift's  restless  din, 
Where  is  the  spirit  flowni 
— .And  the  voice  answered — “Be  thon  still' 
Enough  to  know  is^ven; 

Clouds,  Winds,  and  Mars,  Ihtir  task  fulfil, 
T/iine  is  to  trust  in  Heaven!” 


THE  FLOWER  OF  LEBANON. 
In  Lebanon  the  flow’ret  bloomed, 

With  native  rhnrros  arrayed; 

The  skies  of  Eden  lent  it  hue. 

And  .Ascalon  the  shade. 

The  breeze  of  Sharon  o'er  it  sighed, 

It  wept  in  evening’s  shower. 

The  sunbeam  woke  while  llemion’sdew 
Impearled  the  beauteous  flower. 

How  proudly  rose  its  graceful  stem. 

Like  Sheni’s  clustering  vine; 

Queen  of  EIngaddi's  pleasant  vale — 

Fair  flower  of  Palestine! 

Whither  has  now  its  beauty  flown ; 

Ah,  where  the  rich  perfuniel 
Wlw  should  the  lovely  flow’ret  fade, 

Why  diet  its  early  bloom! 

The  prophet.  Lord,  beholds  nn  more, 

The  flower,  its  sweets  disclose— 

The  maids  --if  Syria  pass  away. 

They  shun  the  drooping  rose- 
Return!  ye  genial  tuns,  return — 

Ye  dews  of  heaven  revive; 

Breathe,  Oh,  ye  zephyrs'  on  this  stem, 
.And  bi:l  the  tiow’re't  live! 


SHORTNE.SS  OF  LIFE. 
Suns  that  set,  and  Moons  that  wane. 
Rise,  and  are  restored  again! 

Stars  that  orient  Day  subdues. 

Night  at  her  return  renews! 

Herhi  and  flowers,  the  beauteous  birth 
Of  the  genial  womb  of  FZarth 
Suffer  but  a  tnnsieiit  death, 

Friinthe  Winter’s  cruel  breath! 
Zenhyr  spc.aks— screner  skies. 

Warm  the  edebe,  and  they  arise ! 

IFf.  alas'  Earth's  haughtv  kings, 

IFf  that  promise  mighty  things, 

Li'S'iig  soon  Life’s  happy  prime, 

D.-iuip andindf  in  little  time. 

•S',irmg  return  t,  hot  not  our  bloom. 

Still  'tia  fFt.-if-rii;  the  font.’ 


The  Vicar  OK  Hray.  The  reader  hasfrequent- 
ly  heard  this  reverend  son  of  the  Churcli  mention¬ 
ed;  probab^r  bis  name  may  have  out-lived  the  rec¬ 
ollection  of  bis  monceuvres  to  keep  possession  of  hii 
bentftce.  The  Vicar  of  Ibray,  in  Berkshire,  was  g 
Papist  under  the  sway  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  a 
Protestant  under  Edward  the  Sixth;  he  was  a  Papist 
a^ain  under  (jueen  Mary,  and  again  a  Protestant  in 
the  reiffn  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  When  this  scandal 
to  the  f^own  was  reproached  for  his  frequent  aj>ostt- 
cy,  he  made  answer — "  1  cannot  help  that;  but  if  I 
changed  my  religion.  I  am  sure  1  kept  true  to  ui) 
^inrigl^^hirhiMoliveanddieVintrof^Bra^’^ 

AisBAmr  BaxjixH  nsAjnjrAor^RY. 

NOliUIS  TAllBELL,  respectfully  informs 

his  friends  and  (he  public,  that  he  has  taken  the  stock  and  trade 
of  the  late  H.  Dt'anix.  where  may  be  had  at  all  times  an  ex 
tensive  astortmeii.'  of  BRUSHF>.  Tltl'NK^and  BANDBOX. 
F> ,  nf  every  description,  as  low  as  can  be  found  in  the  state 
Kkid  articles  are  of  MS  own  manufacturing,  and  warranted  ot 
the  first  quality.  .All  Factory  aud  .Machine  Hruibea  made  ai 
the  shr-rteat  notice. 

i  CASH,  and  the  higheit  price,  paid  for  Hog’s  Bristles, 

at  N.s  470  South  Market-street,  three  doors  aouth  of  the  Mu 
:>eHm 

July  22. 
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Temple  Kayal  .\rch  Chapter, 
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M'liint  Vernon  Lodge, 

Temple  l^idar, 
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Wadsworth  Chapter, 

Rensselaer  Lodge, 

Westerlo  Fayette  I.a>dge, 

Hiram  Lodge, 

McDonough  Lodge, 

Apollo  Chapter, 

.Apollo  L.idge, 
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Hudson  Lodge, 

Solon  Lodge, 

Coxsackie  Chapter, 

•Ark  Lodge. 

Cat-kill  Chapter, 
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Solomon’s  Chapter, 

Solomon’s  Lodge, 

Kingston  Lodge, 

Koiue  Chapter, 
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Aulium  Chapter, 
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R  MEETINGS. 
.Albany, 

.Albany, 
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Albany, 
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